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ARTICLES 


Collectivization Today and Tomorrow in the 
Communist-Controlled Areas 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


The year 1960 was an unsuccessful one for agriculture, not only in the USSR but 
also in most of the European satellites. These setbacks naturally turn our attention 
once more to the state of collectivization in the area under Moscow’s control. 
True, Communist China recently also reported bad harvests, but there agriculture 
has been following an essentially different course of development. All that these 


trends have in common is the gradual abolition of private property and the 
consistent denial of all suggestions that production difficulties are necessary 
concomitants of a “socialist” rural economy. The Declaration issued by the 
Moscow conference of Communist parties omitted to give specific directives for 
the agricultural policy of the “socialist” camp, acknowledging merely the tran- 
sition of the peasantry from the path of small private farming to that of large- 
scale cooperative socialist farming. Although China’s example made itself felt 
for a while in certain countries—in Bulgaria, for example—, the course taken by 
Soviet agriculture remains the indisputable model for the European satellites. 
Private farming in the USSR was more or less abolished in Stalin’s time, and 
today the desire may be felt to remove all traces of non-state-owned property. 
For the man-in-the-street of the Western world, the kolkhoz is both the symbol 
and the aim of collectivization in the USSR; in the USSR itself, however, this 
is tar from being so. Although after 1953, as a result of certain changes in Soviet 
agricultural policy, the kolkhozes received a fresh impetus, the question of their 
further development set in motion a debate which has not ceased from that 
moment to the present. At first glance, it would seem that this was a debate 
between the theoreticians of Marxism-Leninism and the practical men of 
agriculture, of whom the former wanted to complete the process of “socializing” 





agriculture while the latter were concerned solely with problems of production, 
In fact, however, there would appear to be no difference of opinion among the 
Soviet leaders over the principle of collectivization: the question under debate js 
rather how this principle is to be carried through in practice while maintaining 
and perhaps even increasing agricultural output. 


The Soviet leaders are firmly convinced that the “socialist” transformation 
of agriculture will lead to tremendous improvements in output, provided that (1 
all traces of resistance from the peasants are removed; (2) price and investment 
policies are improved; and (3) agricultural workers are given incentives to 
increase output. Nevertheless, however important an increase in output may be for 
the Soviet leaders, this in itself is unlikely to satisfy them if the additional profits 
do not come under their absolute contro]. Quite apart from the material losses 
which are incurred thereby, any sector of the country’s economy that is not 
completely controlled by them may become a breeding ground for political 
unrest. Hence the need for completing the “socialist” transformation of Soviet 
agriculture. The kolkhoz itself must be made more “socialist” and brought more 
into line with the sovkhoz. A Soviet writer treats the theoretical aspect of the 
question as follows: 
The essential difference between the two forms of socialist ownership lies in the 


degree of collectivizing production. . . . State property is the property of the people 
as a whole, while cooperative-kolkhoz property is the property of a group.! 


The economic and political aspects are treated by the same source as follows: 


In the USSR, almost 91 percent of all the means of production belong to the 
state. Communal property accounts for about 8 percent of the country’s means of 
production, of which the greater part comes under the kolkhozes. The country 
receives most arable-farming and cattle-raising products from the kolkhozes. The 
real significance of the kolkhozes for the life of our community lies in the fact that 
they embrace 18,800,000 peasant farms, i.e., 35.5 percent of the total population 
of the country. 


In this connection, one should bear in mind the important fact that many 
kolkhozniks, after the resistance of the peasantry as such was broken, found a 
new way of asserting themselves—by using the kolkhozes as communities which 
could defend their interests against the encroaches of the state. The Soviet press 
frequently attacks kolkhoz chairmen whom it regards as “typical representatives 
of a kulak ideology” because they “hoard up for themselves and deliver nothing 
to the state.””* 

As might be expected, an attempt is made to conceal the conflict between the 
state and the kolkhozes, or else to present it as a conflict between “group owner- 
ship” and “ownership by the people.” Academician Strumilin writes in Vopr) 
ekonomiki: 


1 Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 11. 
2 Jzvestia, August 28, 1959. 
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When we call kolkhoz property socialist, we thereby extend the laws of a 

cialist society to cover the kolkhozes. All the members of this society are entitled 

to work and to enjoy the fruits of their labors insofar as they participate in communal 
»roduction, but not more.* 


in fact, the country’s leaders are anxious to curb the aspirations of the kol- 
khozes and subordinate them to the interests of the state: 


Under socialism, kolkhozniks working in the most fertile regions or on the most 
lvantageously situated plots cannot turn these natural advantages into an exclusive 
,onopoly. That is to say, they cannot lay claim to that surplus income from the 
round they work which is due to particular climatic or geographical advantages 
¢ to the nature of the soil and not to their own efforts. In a socialist economy, the 

enjoyment of such surplus income can properly belong only to society as a whole.* 


Since it is not easy to decide whether a surplus is due to advantageous natural 
conditions or to the farmers’ own efforts, it is evident that this thesis exposes 
the kolkhozniks to further exploitation in proportion as the kolkhozes lose their 
relative independence and are subordinated to the phantom here referred to as 
“society as a whole.” This phantom conceals a single reality-the power of the 
bureaucracy, which wants to establish the same control over the kolkhozes as it 
already has over the sovkhozes—in a word, to “sovkhozize” the kolkhozes. 


\t one time, it was even hoped to absorb the kolkhozes in the “higher” form 
of property holding typified by the sovkhozes. As is not unusual in the USSR, the 
authorities did not hesitate to make some use of force, especially when the 
peasants newly turned into sovkhoz employees expressed a wish to return to the 
kolkhoz system. For example, the overwhelming majority of the former kolkhoz- 
niks, now sovkhozniks, in Takhta, Stavropol Krai, wanted to return to the 


kolkhoz system; a deputation was sent to Moscow and spoke with the deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, but without result.5 On the other hand, there was no 
general use of force to this end; for the most part, the pressure was of a financial 
nature. In any case, the results were disappointing. According to Voprosy filosofii: 


In the last few years, a number of kolkhozes have been converted into sovkhozes. 
One should bear in mind, however, that on the decision of the general assembly of 
olkhozniks, on principle only those backward kolkhozes that were incapable of 
cilecting a rapid economic recovery without considerable aid from the state were 
converted to sovkhozes.® 


The tendency to convert the kolkhozes too rapidly was bound to prove a 
mistake. Instructive in this regard is the report given by Ivan Vinnichenko of a 
visit to some recently-created sovkhozes in the region of Stalingrad and Stavropol, 
all of which had previously been kolkhozes, including that of Takhta just men- 
tioned. The sovkhoz chairman at Takhta told Vinnichenko: 


\oprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7, p. 89. 
lbid., p. 90. 

Vash sovremennik, 1959, No. 4. 
\oprosy filosofti, 1960, No. 1. 





This year we delivered 152,000 centners [15,200 metric tons] of grain to the 
state. That is a record figure. For fodder, too, we completely covered our own 
needs. Otherwise, it’s as usual in the sovkhozes. The whole of the harvest goes to 
the state, and then we turn to the state with outstretched hand. Last winter, for 
example, things went so far that we had to borrow 2,500 centners for fodder from 
our own workers. Many of them are still living on the fat of the kolkhozes 


He added: 


... I just wanted to suggest to you the title of the chapter in which you write 
about our sovkhoz. You can call it: “A Fatal Mistake.”’? 


Such outspokenness was only possible, of course, because the Central Com- 
mittee had recently, in February 1958, denounced the direct conversion of 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes and had laid down that kolkhoz property was also 
“socialist” and that the two forms of socialist property in agriculture were to be 
slowly merged. It will be seen that this by no means meant a complete aban- 
donment of the policy of turning the kolkhozes into sovkhozes; but rather a 
concession to the passive resistance of the kolkhozniks and a tactical recognition 
of certain circumstances concerning agricultural production. Vinnichenko 
writes: 

The tendency toward the accelerated “sovkhozization” of the kolkhozes was 
also recognized as being profoundly mistaken... 

After the Party’s historic decisions [taken at the plenum of February 1958, § the in 
designed to promote the development of the kolkhoz system, all the kolkhozes kolkh 
experienced a sudden improvement—even the backward ones. And the sovkhozes? sovkl 
. .. They [véz., all those outside the virgin lands] were obviously beginning to fall seduc 
behind the kolkhozes, especially those new ones which had come into existence as aed 
a result of the tendency to effect a rapid transition to a “higher” form of socialist | 
economy.® 


Such voices in the press are merely concessions to the kolkhozniks. In fact, 
the Soviet government is anxious to strengthen the sovkhozes so as to become 
less dependent upon deliveries from the kolkhozes: 


In the years 1953—58 alone, the contribution of the sovkhozes to state deliveries 
of grain rose from 11 to 40 percent; of meat, from 19 to 23 percent; of milk, from 
16 to 23 percent; and of wool, from 16 to 28 percent. The Twenty-first Party Congress 
pointed out the need for further increasing the role of the sovkhozes as the leading 
socialist enterprises in agriculture. By 1965, the share of sovkhozes in the agricultural 
produce delivered to the state will be even greater—32 percent for meat, 26 percent 
for milk and about one third for wool.® 


It is noteworthy that the writer of these lines speaks only of state deliveries. 
Clearly, an increase in state deliveries of agricultural produce is of greater intcrest 
for the Party leaders than an increase in the total yield, and this is one of the 
reasons for the desire to tighten control over the kolkhozes. When the attempt 


Imp« ) 


7 Nash sovremennik, 1959, No. 4. 
8 Ibid. 
® Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 22. 
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rapid conversion of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes failed, recourse was had 
the policy of further “democratizing” kolkhoz life, which in fact was intended 
increase the Party’s influence in the kolkhozes not only politically but also 
momically. Even so, the first measures to implement the new policy were 
lertaken in the hope of achieving the goal that had so far proved evasive. 
1954-55, an appeal from the Party resulted in the despatch of more than 
10 Communists from the cities into rural areas to take up posts as kolkhoz 
airmen.?° Evidently they were sent, not because of any specialized knowledge 
agriculture that they might have, but in order to assume political and economic 
itrol. According to Djilas: 


Through the kolkhozes and the use of the compulsory crop-purchase system, 
‘he new class has succeeded in making vassals of the peasants and grabbing a lion’s 
share of the peasants’ income, but the new class has not become the only power of 
the land. Stalin was completely aware of this. Before his death, in Economic Problems 
f Socialism in the USSR, Stalin foresaw that the kolkhozes should become state 
property, which is to say that the bureaucracy should become the real owner. 
Criticizing Stalin for his excessive use of purges, Khrushchev did not, however, 
renounce Stalin’s views on property in kolkhozes. The appointment by the new 
regime of 30,000 Party workers, mostly to be presidents of kolkhozes, was only 
one of the measures in line with Stalin’s policy.™ 


Whether there were 30,000 or simply “over 20,000” of them is not essential; 
the important point is the purpose in despatching these Party functionaries to the 
kolkhozes. They were prevented, however, from converting the kolkhozes into 
sovkhozes by the former’s “primitive” democracy, for in fact the attempt to 
reduce the kolkhozniks to the status of vassals had not succeeded to the extent 
to which Djilas thought. And so this “primitive” democracy must be “extended.” 
Important preconditions for this were the enlargement of the kolkhozes—effected 
by merging several kolkhozes into one—, the establishment of economic links 
with other kolkhozes and also with sovkhozes and industrial enterprises, and also 
the “industrialization” of the kolkhozes. The efforts to abolish kolkhozniks’ 
personal plots at the first opportunity and to increase kolkhozes’ “indivisible 
funds” (i. e., capital assets) are directed to the same end. In a speech delivered in 
his native village of Kalinovka in 1958, Khrushchev painted a picture of an 
urbanized life in what he called “agro-cities,”1* and since then Soviet theoretical 
writers have filled in some of the details. Academician Strumilin writes: 


The time is ripe for this system [the kolkhoz system] to switch while in motion 
from narrowly agrarian to agrarian-industrial lines. It must accumulate enterprises 
for the initial processing of the fruits of the earth. It is time for the kolkhozes to 
build mills and mechanized bakeries, slaughterhouses and creameries, canning 
factories and sugar refineries, enterprises for processing flax, cotton and other local 
raw materials. Moreover, during the next few years, in the process of bringing rural 


'° Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1959, No. 5. 

‘l Milovan Dijilas, The New Class: An Analysis of the Communist System, Frederick A, Praeger, 
New York, 1957, p. 63. 

* Pravda, October 21, 1958. 





areas more into line with the cities, a tremendous amount of construction will have 
to be done—of industrial plant, housing and communal facilities. This means that 
the kolkhozniks will need their own bricks, cement and other building materials, 
Who could better be entrusted with this industrialization of rural areas than the 
kolkhoz organizations which stand most to gain from it?—But only large and powerful 
groups of kolkhozes can cope with such a task.!% 


Such large groups of kolkhozes are, however, quite incompatible with the 
existence of small personal plots worked by individual kolkhozniks. Although 
the kolkhoz represents a “less mature” form of socialist ownership than the 
sovkhoz, it is at least “socialist,” while the kolkhoznik’s personal plot clearly 
belongs to the category of the private farm. Unfortunately for the Soviet regime, 
the output of meat, milk and eggs from these personal plots is still very consid- 
erable, and indeed indispensable to the regime. The Soviet press lays itself open 
to a charge of false boasting when it maintains: 

. even in this sector [cattle raising] ..., the contribution of the peasant’s 
personal plot to the production of goods for the market is today insignificant. 
Kolkhozes and sovkhozes are now meeting the country’s needs for meat and milk. 
In 1959, their share in the state’s purchases of meat was 83 percent and of milk 
92 percent, which represents a great victory for the socialist economic system." 


Here again, we are told about the level of state purchases, not of total output. 
The figures for the latter give a very different picture. In 1959, the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes together produced no more than 48.8 percent of all the meat, 49.2 
percent of all the milk and only 17.3 percent of all the eggs.** It is understandable, 
therefore, that Voprosy filosofii should have nothing to say about the proportion 
of state purchases of eggs accounted for by the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 

Hence it will be seen that the personal plots of kolkhozniks constitute that 
sector of the Soviet economy that is least controlled by government and Party. 
The produce of these plots is partly consumed by the kolkhozniks themselves and 
partly sold on the free market, and only a very small portion reaches the state. 
That the yields from these plots furnish striking proof of the efficiency or produc- 
tivity of private enterprise is of secondary importance for the Soviet leaders, 
for whom, as we have stated, control of output is all-important. The personal 
plots, therefore, are doomed. Effective resistance to this sentence is scarcely 
possible. The personal plots will survive only so long as their output cannot be 
replaced by that of the sovkhozes and kolkhozes: the kolkhozniks’ labor ex- 
pended on their tiny plots will be attracted into the collective economy by means 


of material advantages. 
* 


One of the biggest incentives in the kolkhoz economy is the transition to 
payment for work in money, as a result of which the status of the kolkhoznik is 
modified and assimilated to that of the industrial worker. Whatever the conse- 


13 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7, pp. 94—95. 
14 Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 16. 
18 Vestnik statistiki, 1960, No.1, p. 95. 
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quences may be when the Party has achieved its aims, the fact remains that the 
kolkhozniks’ income in money has for some time been steadily increasing. By 
1958-59, it was as high in about 25 percent of all kolkhozes as the wages paid to 
sovkhozniks; 18 percent of all kolkhozes have even surpassed this level.'® In 
May 1959, the scientific council of the Economic Institute of the Academy of 
Scicnces of the USSR recommended that kolkhozes gradually adopt the system 
of paying a guaranteed wage without reckoning ¢rudodni (work-day units). For 
this purpose, kolkhozes or groups of kolkhozes should establish wage funds.*? 


The effect of abolishing ¢rudodni is to obscure the fact that in principle the 
kolkhozniks are collective owners of the kolkhoz, since it is not usual for the 
owners of an enterprise to pay themselves wages. The kolkhoznik, therefore, 
becomes a mere agricultural laborer, which the sovkhozniks have already long 
been. According to Voprosy filosofii, there were 6,547 rubles’ worth of indivisible 
funds for every kolkhoz family in 1958 as opposed to 312 rubles’ worth in 1932.18 
(Indivisible funds include not only means of production such as agricultural 
machinery and equipment, power plant, etc., but also hospitals, libraries, kinder- 
gartens, etc.) The value of these funds was especially enhanced by the reform of 
the MTS, as a result of which agricultural machinery to the value of about 
27,000 million rubles was purchased by 94 percent of all kolkhozes.1® Now the 
kolkhozes are accumulating reserves in the form of wage funds. All this might 
give the impression that the kolkhozes are becoming richer and so more independ- 
ent. Soviet theoretical writers, however, are carefully furnishing arguments to 
justify the alienation of these funds. This is a remarkable development in a 
“socialist” country, since, as Voprosy filosofii itself remarks, these funds were 
worked for by the overwhelming majority of the kolkhozniks. Lenin would have 
described such a measure as robbing the peasants of the fruits of their labors. 
It is justified by Academician Strumilin as follows: 


From time immemorial, the right of ownership has been defined by all jurists 
as the right not only to use but also to dispose of the objects of this right—the jus 
tendi et abutendi of Roman law. . . . But is it permissible for a kolkhoz to squander 
its indivisible funds? No, it has no such right. It may use these funds and increase 
them out of current revenue, but it is not entitled to sell them off even in the event 
of the liquidation of the kolkhoz itself in order to distribute them among its members. 
Consequently, a kolkhoz’s indivisible funds, in contrast to the shares of its members 
with which they enter the kolkhoz, are not, in fact, the group property of the 
kolkhoz.?¢ 


Strumilin draws the logical conclusion: only the people as a whole can 
be regarded as the owner of kolkhoz indivisible funds, which are constantly 
growing in importance as representing the kolkhozes’ principal wealth, and only 
a step remains to the complete fusion of the two forms of socialist ownership. 


Voprosy ekonomiki, 1959, No. 8. 
lid. 
Voprosy filosofii, 1960, No. 1, p. 13. 
® Ibid., p. 15. 
Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7, p. 92. 





When the kolkhozniks have been robbed of the fruits of their labors and the 
“people as a whole,” i. e., the country’s leaders, have become sole owners of the 
kolkhozes, the “economic extension” of kolkhoz democracy will have been 
completed. It is not only the economic aspect of this democracy, however, that 
has to be extended: there is also the political or administrative side, whose demo- 
cratic elements are to be transplanted into the sovkhozes in order that when the 
two forms of ownership are fused the sovkhozes will have something to take over 
from the kolkhozes. Concerning this aspect of the matter, we read: 

Until 1956, it was considered that only the general assembly of kolkhozniks and 
the officers elected by them constituted the governing bodies of a kolkhoz 

After the merging of small agricultural artels that took place in this country and 
the formation of large collective farms, the administration of these farms became 
appreciably more difficult. In a large kolkhoz, it is not possible to call frequent 
general assemblies of all members of the kolkhoz. Hence there arose the practical 
necessity of creating new democratic organs of government in the kolkhozes. In 
addition to general assemblies of all their members, kolkhozes now set up a demo- 
cratic representative organ of government such as an assembly of authorized 
representatives, and may forward some questions for consideration and decision 
to meetings of kolkhozniks constituting one or another work team.?! 

What the “extension of democracy” in the kolkhozes really means becomes 
clear in these lines, and the true significance of all current Soviet agrarian reforms 
is finally unmasked. On the other hand, the replacement of a direct by an indirect 
democracy is not in itself undemocratic: modern democracy is in general too 
unwieldy to exist without elected representatives. It is not the mere introduction 
of an indirect democracy that threatens the last relics of the kolkhozes’ independ- 
ence, but the fact that there is only one party in existence in the country, a party 
that exerts powerful pressure from above upon the kolkhozes and tolerates no 
rivals: 

The Communist Party holds that democracy within the kolkhoz can be achieved 
only when the kolkhozes are led by the Communist Party and the Soviet state. 
Outside the Party’s leadership one cannot regard kolkhoz democracy as a socialist 
democracy. At the Fourteenth Party Congress, J. V. Stalin said: “... No Soviet 
democracy can be called genuinely Soviet and genuinely proletarian if there is no 
leadership by the proletariat and its party.”?? 


Despite repeated assertions that the Party’s candidates for administrative 
posts in kolkhozes should not be foisted upon the kolkhozniks, we read: 

The question of the composition of the governing board [of the Zhdanov 
Kolkhoz, Mordvinian ASSR] is at first examined at a meeting of the Party bureau, 
then at an open Party assembly and, finally, is decided at a general assembly of 
kolkhozniks.?% 


What room is there here for any initiative from outside the Party? The merging 
of kolkhozes into larger units and the establishment of economic ties between 


21 Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1959, No. 5, p. 41. 


22 Tbid., p. 44. 
23 Tbid., p. 46. 
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several kolkhozes, sovkhozes and even industrial enterprises ; the industrialization 
of work on the kolkhozes, the introduction of payment for work in money; the 
movement to confiscate indivisible funds; the replacement of “primitive” 
koikhoz democracy by the direct leadership of the Party—these are the moves 
which are calculated to leave the kolkhozes nothing but their name and to dispel 
the “syndicalist illusions, still possible today, that each individual kolkhoz 
collective is the owner of all existing means of production and accumulations.”** 


The low output of Soviet agriculture is the natural concomitant to revolutions 
f this sort. No system can alter the mode of life of 35.5 percent of the total 
pulation without itself being seriously shaken. These difficulties led to a 
violent debate in the Central Committee during its plenary session of January 
1961. Even here, however, the Soviet leaders refused to abandon their disguised 
im of establishing the whole of the country’s agriculture on the footing of the 
khozes. The purpose of the debate was merely to settle the responsibility 
ertain functionaries and to find means of better executing the present Party line. 


Perhaps it could not be otherwise. Khrushchev himself said at the Twenty- 
irst Party Congress: 


In solving problems concerning the construction of Communism, the question 
how the kolkhoz and public [obshchenarodnoi, i.e., sovkhoz] forms of socialist 
ownership will develop and be assimilated acquires great theoretical and practical 
importance. It is quite clear that the kolkhoz-cooperative and state forms of property 
will in the future merge completely in a single Communist form of ownership.*® 


In order finally to attain the classless society to which this will lead, all that 
necessary, to use Khrushchev’s own phrase, is that “agricultural labor shall 
lually be transformed into a form of industrial labor.”** In fact, however, 
will merely serve to make the mastery of the upper Party stratum absolute 

1in the country, after which the opportunities for extending this mastery will 
veyond the USSR’s borders. This is hardly likely to occur before about 1980, 
when the general plan for the Comecon countries is due to end. The transference 
he state of the entire kolkhoz economy and the establishment of direct Party 
trol over such a large portion of the population as the kolkhozniks constitute 
require a tremendous increase in the middle strata of the Party. The January 
196! plenary session of the Central Committee was obviously concerned with this 
problem. Although the attempt to convert the kolkhozes rapidly into sovkhozes 
was abandoned long ago, the country’s economic planning system as a whole is 
still overburdened for lack of a sufficiently strong middle stratum of administrators 
to mobilize the enormous labor reserves that are still available. Those members 
of this class that are active in agriculture are fully occupied with the tasks con- 
fronting them in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan. When, however, this middle 
stratum eventually becomes strong enough to cope with its tasks, its economic, 


' Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 7. 
°° Pravda, January 28, 1959, p. 9, col. 2. 
Ibid. 





social and political influence will enable it to improve its position further vis-a-vis 
the upper stratum, already considerably improved since Stalin’s death. 


Social tensions are, however, possible not only between the middle and upper 
strata of the bureaucracy. There are already signs of a class struggle within the 
country’s “classless” agriculture. It was instructive, for example, to observe the 
efforts of former MTS employees to retain their trade unions within the kolkhozes. 
The fight they put up was no propaganda affair launched by the Party, but reflected 
the workers’ fear of losing those fundamental rights which even in the USSR are 
enjoyed by the industrial worker. The result of their efforts was not only that 
their trade unions were retained within the kolkhozes but also that other wave- 
earners on the kolkhozes were allowed to join a trade union.*’ This example shows 
that with the industrialization of Soviet agriculture the ideas of the modern labor 
movement are also gaining a wider foothold, thus increasing the chances of a 
struggle by Soviet industrial workers to achieve a transformation of the Soviet 
trade unions from sham into reality. Until the USSR’s theoreticians are in a 
position to declare that a classless Communist society has been finally formed, the 
foundations of a new social stratification and of corresponding new social tensions 
will also continue to be laid. 


Thus, the “sovkhozization” of Soviet agriculture, whether by overt or by 
covert means, is one of the preconditions for the transition from socialism to 
Communism. As Khrushchev stated at the Twenty-first Party Congress, the Com- 
munist-ruled countries will reach this stage almost simultaneously.?* Presumably 
this is the reason for the measures taken in the European satellites to speed up 
agricultural collectivization, since these countries are still far behind the USSR 


in this respect. The decisive consideration here, therefore, was not these countries’ 
economic needs so much as the drive for unity within the area under Moscow’s 
control. The greatest differences, in fact, between the USSR and the satellites lie 
in the stage of development reached in the forms of property holding in agriculture- 
not in the direction of this development. 


The latest program for collectivization in the European satellites was made 
public at the agricultural conference of the Comecon countries held in Moscow 
on February 2—3, 1960. The final communiqué issued by the conference observed: 
“The working peasants are becoming more and more convinced of the wisdom of 
the collective forms of conducting an economy.”® This conference was followed 
by a collectivization campaign in Eastern Germany and similar measures in the 
other satellite countries. Under the title, “On a Common Road,” a leading 
article in the central organ of the Hungarian Communists summed up the pro- 
gress of collectivization in the satellite countries as follows: 


Among the European people’s democracies, it was in Bulgaria that the peasants 
as a whole first chose the path of a collectivized economy. Two years ago, collective 


2? Kazakhstanskaya pravda, May 24, 1958; Trud, June 8, 1958. 


28 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
29 TASS, February 3, 1960. 
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farms in Bulgaria had nearly 93 percent of all the arable land, and together with 
state farms, over 97 percent. Large socialist farms cultivate 91 percent in Albania, 
86 percent in Czechoslovakia, and 82 percent in Rumania of the total agricultural 
land. In Poland, only elementary cooperatives are for the most part being formed at 
the present time. A rapid drive for collectivization has recently been completed in 
the German Democratic Republic, where the collectivization of peasant farms was 
in the main completed in the spring of 1960.%° 


The Hungarian Communists reported in January 1961 that 82 percent of 
their agriculture had been collectivized.* Hence it appears that, with the ex- 
ception of Poland, the European satellites are approaching the complete abolition 
of peasant farming. There are many indications that the satellites are intending to 
follow further in the steps of Soviet agriculture and, moreover, to accelerate the 
process in order to catch up with the USSR. In Bulgaria, Albania and Czecho- 
slovakia the formation of enlarged kolkhozes is already in process, and in the 
latter country. a propaganda campaign against the maintenance of personal 
plots by collective farmers has been begun.** Bulgaria is making some concessions 
in this regard, but the Bulgarian press points out that personal plots are necessary 
only so long as the collective farms are unable to supply the needs of their 
members.** 

There are no indications that property relationships in agriculture will take 
a substantially different course of development in the satellite countries from that 
in the USSR. Even Poland is no essential exception. Gomulka has never abandoned 
the collectivization of agriculture: he is merely obliged to take account of the 
special circumstances of his country. 

In the collectivization of agriculture and later the transfer of collective farms 
to state control, the satellites will not require any pressure from the USSR: 
in this respect, the interests of the Communist leaders in the various satellites are 
identical with those of the Soviets. The former are just as determined as the latter 
to bring all the forces of production—first in industry, then in agriculture—under 
their absolute control. The Kremlin is unlikely to come into conflict with the 
Communist leaders in the satellite countries until there is no further scope for the 
extension of power within all the countries concerned. Even then, the appetite 
for power is likely to be directed in concert against the non-Communist world, 
as is already being done on a relatively modest scale. 


° Népszabadsag, Budapest, July 28, 1960. 
' Tbid., January 5, 1961. 

’ Radio Bratislava, March 6, 1960. 

* Novo vreme, Sofia, 1960, No. 2. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet Oil Industry 


Oil is the only branch of Soviet heavy industry in which output exceeded the 
target laid down by the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60), a result due to the 
priority which it received on account of its strategic importance. During the 
final year of the plan, oil production throughout the USSR was scheduled to 
reach 135 million metric tons, but according to the Central Statistical Authority, 
actual production in 1960 totaled 148 million tons, 13 million more than called tor 
by the plan. This increase has narrowed the gap between Soviet and United States 
oil production to a point at which the United States now outproduces the Soviet 
Union by only 2.5 times as against eleven times in 1946 and five in 1955. Ir is 
claimed that the increase in production was achieved by the exploitation of a 
considerably smaller number of new wells than in the US oil industry—an 
accomplishment which, according to Soviet geologists, proves the higher 
efficiency of oil-prospecting techniques in the USSR. During the period 1954-060, 
only 43 million meters of oil drilling was done in the USSR, as opposed to 
460 million meters—11 times as much—in the United States, where 67 million 
meters were drilled in 1957 alone. The table below, which compares Soviet and US 
oil output over a number of years as given in Soviet sources, shows that the 
final target of 18 million tons’ annual increase, orginally scheduled by the Seven- 
Year Plan for 1965, was actually attained in 1960: 


- USSR ~—--—- - USA 
Output Increase over Output Increase over 
(Tons) Previous Year (Tons) Previous Year 


83,800,000 13,000,000 353,000,000 19,200,000 

98,300,000 14,700,000 354,000,000 1,000,000 
113,200,000 14,900,000 327,500,000 —26,500,000 
129,500,000 16,500,000 347,000,000 19,500,000 
148,000,000 18,500,000 = -_ 


SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1959: A Stat 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 184; Prarda, November 7, 1957; February 8, 1959; January 26, 1961. 

The high rate of Soviet oil output can, of course, only be maintained it 
adequate reserves are available. Soviet geologists estimate that these are sufficient 
to enakle the USSR to attain an even higher rate of output than the 350,000,000- 
400,000,000 tons scheduled for 1972, since only a small proportion of the estimated 
resources have been surveyed. Oil prospecting has been greatly stepped up. 
Between 1920 and 1940, 4,955,000 meters of bores were sunk; between 1941 and 
1950, 6,352,000 meters; and between 1951 and 1958, 20,559,000 meters.? 


1 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 1. 
* Geologiya nefti i gaza, 1959, No. 6, p. 2. 
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One means of expanding oil production will, it is announced, be a shift in 
the main areas of exploitation. If this prediction is borne out, the percentages 
of the total output contributed by the various oil-producing republics will change 
between 1958 and 1965 as follows: 


Azerbaidzhan 
Turkmenistan 
Kazakhstan 


OURCE: Geologiya nefti i gaza, 1959, No. 6, p. 1. 


The main change indicated by the above table is the increase planned for the 
RSFSR, which includes the area between the Volga and the Urals and Siberia 
beyond the Urals. 


The main emphasis in oil prospecting has been switched from Azerbaidzhan 
to the area between the Volga and the Urals, the “Second Baku” region, so 
named in the hope that it will prove no less important than the already famous 
arca around Baku. Whereas between 1920 and 1940 most prospecting was carried 
out in the Northern Caucasus—in Azerbaidzhan and the nearby Chechen-Ingush 
ASSR-, in the period 1941-50 some 4,595,000 meters of boring was done in 
the RSFSR. Of this amount, 2,127,000 meters, or about 30 percent of the total for 
the USSR, was carried out in the Volga-Urals region, while prospecting in the 
Northern Caucasus fell to 23 percent of the total. In 1951—58, 40 percent of all 
Soviet oil prospecting was carried out in the Volga-Urals area, Bashkiria occupying 


first place with 12.2 percent and the Tatar ASSR second, with 8.2 percent. 
In this period, exploratory drilling in the RSFSR comprised 69.6 percent of the 
total for the USSR, while Siberia made up only 2.9 percent.* Although according 
to Soviet geologists the Siberian part of the RSFSR possesses vast reserves, 
in 1960 it produced only 150 tons a day, and this was from recently-discovered 
deposits in Tyumen and Novosibirsk Oblasts. 


\ccording to data published by the State Planning Commission, there are 
good prospects for the discovery of additional oil deposits in the Soviet Union, 
since of the 40 million square kilometers of the total land surface which is com- 
posed of sedimentary rocks, about 11 million are oil and gas-bearing.* As of 
early 1959, about 400 oil-bearing areas had been located. It should be remembered 
that the proportion of drilling devoted to oil-prospecting in the USSR is con- 
siderably higher than in the USA, and that on the average exploratory wells in 
the USSR are somewhat deeper than those in the USA. According to Soviet 
sources, whereas in 1956 and 1957 the average exploratory wells in the USA 
were 1,233 and 1,449 meters deep respectively, the corresponding depths in the 


lbid., p. 3. 
' Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 1. 





USSR were 1,800 and 1,834 meters, an indication of the greater difficulties 
encountered by Soviet prospectors.5 On the other hand, Soviet oil experts report 
that the newly-discovered deposit of industrial oil in Tyumen Oblast, south of 
the town of Berezovo, was brought into exploitation with the aid of an extremely 
small amount of exploratory drilling.® 

At present Soviet oil wells rarely exceed 2,500 meters in depth. Tests have 
shown that even in the well-worked oil fields in the Caucasus there are stil] 
deep-lying deposits waiting to be tapped, and rich deposits at a great depth 
(4,500—5,000 meters) are reported to have been discovered in Azerbaidzhan, 
Krasnodar Krai and in the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republic in recent 
years.” The deepest well in the USSR is being sunk in Karadag, to a depth of 
5,100 meters.* In spite of the heavy costs involved, ways are being sought in 
the oil fields in the south of the USSR to sink wells 6,000 or more meters deep. 
The Azerbaidzhan Research Institute for Machine-Building for the Oil Industry 
has even studied possibilities and means of drilling to a depth of 10,000 meters. 


Over the past few years, geological prospecting operations have been intensi- 
fied in the region between the Volga and the Urals. Of an annual average of 
about 7,700,000 meters drilled in this area, 4,000,000 meters, or 52.5 percent, 
were exploratory.® Soviet geologists report that the creation of a large industrial 
reserve between 1946 and 1959 has made possible careful selection and exploita- 
tion of the richest oil deposits, with consequent prospects of future heavy output." 

The most interesting result of the test-drilling work carried out in 1960 has 
been the opening of the Shaim oil deposit in Western Siberia, where three ex- 
ploratory wells, varying in depth from 1,430 to 1,500 meters, have started 
yielding industrial oil. Deposits in this area are estimated to be very rich." 
Another oil deposit for future exploitation was discovered in 1960 in Novosibirsk 
Oblast, where, since April 1960, several wells have been in operation; the oil 
is said to be equal in quality to that produced in Bashkiria. Ten more wells are 
already being sunk in this oblast.1* 

In Kuibyshev Oblast, which has almost caught up with the Tatar and Bashkir 
republics in oil output, three new deposits were found in 1960. In Orenburg 
Oblast a rich deposit has been found at Mogutovka and in Bashkiria five new 
deposits, of which three, yielding sulphurous oil, are situated in the north-west 
of the republic, and the rest in the south-east. Three new deposits were found in 
Stalingrad Oblast in 1960, and one in Krasnodar Krai. In Turkmenia there is a 
new deposit, lying at a depth of 1,200—1,400 meters.!% 


5 Geologiya nefti i gaza, 1959, No. 6, p. 1. 

® Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 2. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Znanie—sila, 1960, No. 12, pp. 2—3. 

® Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, 1960, No. 1, p. 2. 

10 Jbid. 

11 Jzvestia, April 30, 1960. 

12 Radio Moscow, April 30, 1960. 

13 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, pp. 2—3. 
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The urgent need to increase oil output in the highly industrialized Ukraine 
has contributed to the discovery of a new deposit in the south of Chernigov 
Oblast, where an exploratory well 1,846 meters deep has been sunk, which is 
yielding 240 tons of oil a day." 

According to the USSR State Planning Commission, the increase in known 
reserves would have been greater if the prospecting plan for 1960 had not fallen 
11 percent short of fulfillment. The following table illustrates the overall increase 
in exploratory drilling in the USSR since 1956: 


Meters 


2,315,000 


3,762,000 
4,000,000 
OURCE: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu: Statistichesky exbegodnike (The National Economy of the USSR in 1959 
tical Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 187; Neftyanoe kbozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1 
In addition to prospecting and the exploitation of high producing wells, 
Soviet output has, it is said, increased from more efficient methods of working. 
By 1960 the proportion of output from gushers was reported to have risen to 
74 percent of the total as against 37 percent in 1951. Average production per well 
increased from 164 tons a month to 370. Capital investment in exploratory and 
production drilling and in refineries and pipelines fell in 1960 to 497 million 
rubles for every additional million tons of oil produced as against 1,155 million 
in 1952.15 Although during the first two years of the Seven-Year Plan equipment 
for large-scale capital investment projects was in short supply, the Soviet oil 
industry was provided with a relatively large quantity of machinery, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in automation and telemechanization of oil- 
producing processes.'® By the end of 1960, 6,000 centrally-controlled oil-wells 
were functioning, and telemechanization has made it possible to radically revise 
the labor pattern in several rich oil fields, and to reduce labor costs by 30 percent 
through operating the wells on a one-shift system. The increase in the proportion 
ot gusher production, partly accounted for by the new rich fields in the Volga- 
Urals area, is indicated in the following table: 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Gusher Extraction : 69.0 70.4 72.7 74.0 
Pumping 29. 26.5 25.6 24.2 — 
Compression Extraction 5. 3.9 3.4 2.6 
CE PE a ccccvecseccsccesvescces 0.9 0.6 0.6 0.5 
Total Output 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


OURCES: Narddnoe khozyaistvo SSSR 2 1959 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1959 
tical Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 186; Nefiyance Abozyaistro, 1961, No. 1. 





The Soviet oil industry has been assigned additional tasks in 1961. According 
to the Seven-Year Plan and its revisions by the USSR State Planning Commission, 


' Tbid., p. 3. 
'% Tbid. 
- lbid., p- 4. 





the projected increase in production this year is to be 17 million tons, one million 
less than the actual increase in 1960, while total output is to rise to 164 million 
tons, which is 2,750,000 tons more than the original target.'7 Production boring 
is to be increased to 3,900,000 meters as against 3,700,000 in 1960. 


As to the oil refining industry, the existing facilities were able in 1960, by 
heavy overloading, to fulfill the plan for primary processing by 102 percent, for 
fuel oil by 102 percent, for diesel oil by 104 percent, and for gasoline by 101.3 
percent.!8§ The chief reason for the overloading of facilities was the delay in 
providing equipment for refining and salt extraction, which in turn was reported 
to have resulted from the general failure of Soviet machine-building works to 
meet plan targets for the oil industry during recent years, despite the high priority 
assigned this branch of industry. 

Construction of oil refineries and their rational location assumes special 
importance in the light of the control figures for oil production for the next 
12 to 15 years. The rise in production makes essential new refineries with an 
increased capacity of between 6 and 18 million tons per year,!® and the problem 
is particularly urgent in the case of Siberia and the Far East, where, in order to 
meet requirements up to 1970, refineries with a capacity of several tens of millions 
of tons are needed. 

The quantity of crude oil to be refined in the Soviet Union under the Seven- 
Year Plan is intended to fully satisfy Soviet economic and defense requirements; 
reserves of light oil by-products are to double by 1965, compared with 1958, 
and more emphasis is to be placed on output of diesel oil, now that most Soviet 
tractor factories are turning out vehicles with diesel motors.?° Oil-refining plants 
in the western regions of the USSR, in Siberia and in the Far East, are to be 
further developed, and construction is to increase 2.4 times between 1959 and 
1965. The State Planning Commission hopes that the new refineries wil] make 
it possible for refining to catch up with the production of oil. In recent years new 
refining and processing plants have tended to be built in the areas where the 
oil products are consumed and this tendency has been maintained in the current 
Seven-Year Plan. If, as seems probable, there is no great increase in industrial oil 
production in Siberia, the present long hauls of 1,500 kilometers for oil will have 
to continue. In order to reduce wastage during transport and damage to the 
pipelines, a great deal of work has been done on the building of salt extraction 
and stabilizing plants in the vicinity of oil deposits. In 1959 some 6 million tons 
were drained and desalified, in 1960 more than 12 million, and a similar increase 
is expected in 1961. 

Internal distribution is increasingly done by pipeline. Between 1950 and 1959 
the following main oil and oil product pipelines were laid in the Soviet Union: 
Tuimazy-Omsk; Omsk-Irkutsk; Almetevsk-Gorky; Almetevsk-Perm; Ryazan- 


7 Tbid., p. 5. 

18 Tbid., p. 4. 

19 Tbid., 1960, No. 5, pp. 11—14. 

20 D. I. Maslakov, Toplirny balans SSSR (The Fuel Reserves of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, pp. 88—89. 
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Moscow; Gorky-Yaroslavl; Omsk-Novosibirsk, and several others.*! In 1959-60 
the network was expanded and in the latter year 2,000 kilometers of pipeline were 
put into service, including the Ishimbai-Orsk and Gorky-Ryazan lines in European 
Russia and the Sokur-Klyukvennaya lines in Siberia.?* Oil will be piped from 
Baskhiria to Omsk in Siberia, for processing in the largest Soviet refinery, with a 
capacity of over six million tons a year, and from Omsk a pipeline will run 
eventually, after 1965, to Vladivostok on the Pacific Ocean. But delays in the 
development of the pipe-rolling industry continue to hold up construction of 
pipelines, with an adverse effect on this branch of the economy. 

The high priority given to increasing Soviet oil production and refining is 
lue not only to the needs of the domestic market but to the desire to use oil as a 
eapon of foreign policy. The Soviet Union is at present exporting about 
ne-fifth of its oil output, since the drive, begun in 1958, to equip its chemical 

ustry with complete plants from West Germany, Britain, France and Italy has 

‘eased the need of foreign currency, which is now being derived mainly from 
| sales abroad, despite the fact that oil and oil by-products are often disposed 

at dumping prices. The following table shows the rise in exports: 

1957 1958 1959 
Crude Oil (Tons) 5,920,000 9,090,000 12,490,000 
Petroleum Products (Tons) 7,760,000 9,050,000 12,890,000 
Total 13,680,000 18,140,000 25,380,000 





SOURCES: Wneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1957 (Soviet Foreign Trade During 1957), Moscow, 1958, p. 15; lneshayaya torgor/ya SSSR 
Soviet Foreign Trade During 1958), Moscow, 1959, p. 16; Wmesbnyaya turgorlya SSSR za 1959 (Sovict Foreign Trade During 1959), 
, 1960, p. 18 
There are a number of factors in oil production and processing which call 
or special attention in this connection. One is the growth in total oil production, 
hich increased from 37,900,000 tons in 1950 to 148,000,000 in 1960. Another 
the location of the main areas of production, which has an important effect upon 
of export, and a third is the quality of oil produced, not all types of oil being 
uly in demand abroad, and Soviet oil in particular being largely of the types 
in demand on the world market. In 1960, for instance, of 148 million tons 
produced, only 20 million were top-quality oil from Azerbaidzhan, Krasnodar 
and the Ukraine, while the great bulk, produced in the Volga-Urals area, was of 
much lower quality, including some oil with as much as 3 percent sulphur content. 
The amount produced in the various areas is as follows: 
1950 1955 1958 195) 1960 
——-- (Million Tons) 
18.2 49.3 88.0 102.8 119.0 
Azerbaidzhan 14.8 15.3 16.5 17.1 17.8 
Central Asian Republics and Ukraine .... 4.9 6.2 8.7 9.6 11.2 
37.9 70.8 113.2 129.5 148.0 


SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistve SSSR v 1959 godu: Statistichesky exhbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Year 
Moscow, 1960 p. 186; Bakinsky rabochy, February 2, 1961; Soretskaya Rossiya, February 3, 1961; Turkmensheya ishra, bebruary 4, 


zakbstanskaya pravda, January 31, 1961 





' Tbid., p. 88. 
*2 Neftyanoe kbozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 5. 





The main oil export drive is directed at Western Europe. While oil is now 
exported mainly by tanker, work is proceeding on a “Friendship Pipeline,” about 
4,500 kilometers in length, which is to start near Kuibyshev, span the Volga, 
pass between Moscow and Kursk, enter Belorussia, and then bifurcate into 
Poland and East Germany and continue south across Czechoslovakia into 
Hungary.** The oil will go partly to the satellite countries and partly to the 
Latvian port of Ventspils, from where it will be shipped to Western Europe.*! 
The labor force to work on this gigantic pipeline is being recruited from all the 
satellite states which will benefit from its construction. The section which is to 
run from Belorussia through Polish territory will be 685 kilometers long and will 
cost the Polish government 2,000 million zlotys; when completed, it will supply 
the projected oil-chemical combine at Plotsk with crude oil. This combine will 
be built in two stages, beginning in 1964 and 1967, and will refine 6 million tons 
of oil per year, as compared with the 800,000 tons at present refined in Poland. In 
East Germany, the pipeline is to extend as far as the town of Schwedt, where 
work on a very large chemical combine to process Soviet oil is to begin in 19063. 
The new pipeline is expected to more than cover East German oil needs. Of the 
oil to be piped, 2,600,000 tons will be sent annually to Hungary ria a pipeline 
which will extend 130 kilometers from the Slovak border to the Danube south 
of Budapest.?° By December 1961, Soviet oil will reach the Czech “Slovnatt” 
combine at Bratislava and enable the oil-chemical industry there to develop 
to full capacity. From Bratislava the pipeline will be extended to Western 
European countries. Exports farther west will take place through the Black 
Sea ports, the Latvian port of Ventspils, and Schwedt in East Germany. 


At present the Soviet Union possesses an oil tanker fleet with a total capacity 


of 1,100,000 tons; this is to be increased soon to 2 million tons. In 1956 Soviet 
shipyards were ordered to build more oil tankers, with 30 percent greater speed 
and capacity, and a tonnage of 20,000—25,000. In 1959 the Baltic shipyard in 
Leningrad launched the largest Soviet tanker, the “Pekin,” which is 660 feet in 
length, 85 feet in beam, displaces 40,000 tons and has a capacity of 27,000 tons 
of oil or petroleum products. However, most of the Soviet shipbuilding pro- 
gram is being carried out abroad, in Europe and in Asia. In October 1960, the 
Soviet Union purchased a tanker with a capacity of 39,200 tons from the Japanese 
firm of Harima Werft, and more are to be ordered in the future; according to 
information reaching London, the Soviet Union intends ordering a total ot 3) 
tankers from Japan, at a cost of about 15,000 million rubles. Japanese ship- 
building costs are reported to be so low ($135 per ton) that even the low Soviet 
labor costs cannot compete.?® 


Soviet exports of crude oil and petroleum products, such as gasoline, kerosene, 
diesel oil, fuel oil and lubricating oils, have increased by approximately 7 million 


3 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 1, 1960. 

4 Sovetskaya Rossiya, February 3, 1961. 

Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 1, 1960. 

Ibid., January 1, 1959; Siiddentsche Zeitung, Munich, October 5, 1960. 
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tons annually over the past few years. In November 1960 it was rumored in the 
Western press that Italy had purchased 40 million tons of oil and petroleum 
products from the Soviet Union, a figure subsequently reduced, following an 
Italian government announcement, to some 12 million tons. 

In the present stage of its drive to penetrate world oil markets, the Soviet 
Union is dumping its surplus stocks at very low prices: according to the Milan 
paper 24 Ore, the USSR had in 1959 already sold 6,680,000 tons to Western 
European countries at a price of $12.25 a ton. This low price was compensated 
by extortionate prices extracted from the Soviet satellite states, which in the same 
year purchased 5,750,000 tons of Soviet oil for which they had to pay $23.50 a 
ton. By thus making good its losses at the cost of the satellites, the Soviet Union 
obtained an average of $17.50 a ton, a price considerably above the average on the 
world market.?? 

The Iranian newspaper Kayhan, published in Teheran, has commented with 
considerable concern on the Soviet break-through into the Western oil market, 
since Iran is already feeling the effects of Soviet competition in oil exports, which 
has won for the Soviet Union 20 percent of the Italian market and a large share 
in West Germany, Sweden and several other Western European countries in 
addition to India.28 The USSR and Czechoslovakia are now building two large 
refineries in India to handle all the oil which will be processed there, beginning 
in 1962. 

Under an agreement with the Soviet Union signed in February 1961, Sweden 
has undertaken to import up to 2,700,000 tons of oil and petroleum products 
annually,?® and the 1961—63 trade agreement with West Germany provides for a 
considerable increase in exports of oil and petroleum products from the Soviet 
Union. Exports of Soviet crude oil to West Germany in 1960 amounted to 
1,500,000 tons, and are expected to rise to 1,700,000 tons in 1961, 1,800,000 tons 
in 1962, and 1,900,000 tons in 1963,%° It is reported that a refinery will be built 
at Ingolstadt to handle Soviet oil imported by Danube river barge. 

\ccording to press reports, the Italian state trading organization Ente Na- 
zionale Idrocarburi, which has undertaken to purchase in 1961—63 the 12 million 
tons of Soviet oil already mentioned, has agreed to prepare facilities in Western 
Europe for handling the imported oil. It is also reported that the organization’s 
president, Enrico Mattei, intends to invest DM 500 million in the construction of 
refineries for oil to be transported over the Alps from Italy into Southern Ger- 
many, and that he is providing 240,000 tons of steel piping and other material 
as a contribution to the construction of the Soviet “Friendship Pipeline.”* 

\s the Milan paper 24 Ore states, the economic and political repercussions of 
oil contracts concluded by Western countries with the Soviet Union cannot be 


Siiddeutsche Zeitung, November 5, 1960. 
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ignored, since in 10 or 11 years the latter will be in a position to dump on the 
world market over 100 million tons of oil annually. The Soviet Union has already 
managed to corner an enormous oil market, stretching from Cuba across Europe 
to the countries of South-East Asia, and its dumping policy is enabling it to 
export to non-Communist countries which have been tempted to leave the 


present world oil market by the prospect of profitable deals. 
G. A. Vovedensk; 


Foreign Affairs 


Soviet Policy Regarding World Youth 


The past few years have witnessed an immense increase in Soviet activity in 
foreign affairs climaxed, in a peculiar manner, by Khrushchev’s more than 
temperamental performance before the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
The explanation for this might be found in a desire on the Communist rulers’ 
part to seek refuge in foreign affairs in the face of their obvious difficulties at 
home. The leaders in the Kremlin, it would appear, are in need of success abroad 
sO as to conceal to the masses dominated by them the deficiencies within their 
own domain. 

Soviet efforts at wooing the youth of the world play an important part in this 
struggle for foreign success. Soviet policymakers are well aware of the fact that 
“the future belongs to the younger generation: on it and its spokesmen depends, 
in large measure, the future of mankind.”! 

For the young of today, the standards of their fathers are no longer vaiid. 
The tendency, frequently to be observed in the older generation, to condemn the 
Soviet Union and Communism indiscriminately or to shut them out of their 
minds is no longer prevalent among the young, who are eager to attain a better 
understanding of Soviet Russia and Communist ideology in order to take a more 
definite stand in relation to them. For them, the Soviet Union is an historical fact 
and a political reality. That is why we can see a great many young people in 
library reading rooms leafing through reference books on Russia, or regularly 
attending lectures and discussions dealing with the Soviet Union and related 
problems. There is also greater interest in the Russian language. Only a few years 
ago, the instructor in Russian at Graz University, for example, had great ditti- 
culty in assembling the minimum number of students for his classes: today they 
are crowded with some 150 pupils. 

The Soviets are very pleased with this trend. They are now trying to exploit 
this open-mindedness of the young in order to increase their influence over them 
by shaking their confidence in Western sources and so achieve a sort of monopoly 
of information. The object of these Soviet tactics is not so much to win overt 


1 Pravda, November 18, 1960. 
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supporters of Communism as to stir up already existing discontent, to shake 
young people’s trust in their own leaders and in the social system they are living 
under, to neutralize counterforces and to blacken opponents. The Soviets are 
flooding the world with millions of cheap, sometimes even free, editions of 
appropriate Marxist-Leninist literature. They are dispatching lecturers, artists 
and dance ensembles as well as films to Western countries, inviting youth dele- 
gations to visit the USSR and organizing cheap tours of the Soviet Union for 
young people. Western anti-Communist information unfortunately does not equip 
these young people with the ability to see through Communist falsehoods and 
half-truths, a fact which is made worse by the obsession of Western propaganda 
with differences in living standards and its neglect of ideological problems. 

It is on such occasions that Western youth’s Jack of knowledge about their 
own world becomes conspicuous. During the Moscow Festival, a group of 
participants in the Legal Seminar visited the work colony for juvenile delinquents 
at Zvenigorod and were shown round the workshops where these youngsters 
are given professional training. When a young girl from Latin America, then 
studying law in Paris, was told by other members of the group that throughout 
Europe youngsters can learn a profession while serving their sentences, she only 
shook her head in disbelief. 

Yet, on the whole, it is safe to say that, after the events in Hungary, the youth 
of Western Europe is comparatively immune to direct Communist indoctrination. 
This is not so in the Afro-Asian and Latin American countries. Young people 
rom these lands who were engaged in conversation at youth festivals in Moscow, 

‘ienna and elsewhere immediately brought up Suez and Algeria when confronted 
ith the facts about the crushing of the Hungarian revolt: the Soviet Union, 
ing more remote, to them seems less dangerous. When dealing with people 

m Latin America, the Soviets very adeptly exploit existing grudges against the 

‘nited States, blaming it for whatever deficiencies and shortcomings there may 
in those countries. For young Africans, the Soviet Union is not stained with 

stigma of colonialism. For them, the outstanding criterion in judging a 

intry is its attitude toward colonialism and the situation in Africa. Thus young 

‘hichi Osoni from Nigeria asked a group of Soviet citizens: ““What is the attitude 
the people in the Soviet Union toward colonialism? What do they think about 
situation in Africa?”’? The Soviets can obviously promise and concede every- 
ling in this area, since they have nothing to lose there and only stand to gain. 

Soviet propaganda intended for young people from the underdeveloped 

untries very adeptly plays on the theme that socialism—meaning, of course, the 
Soviet brand of socialism—affords the best method of overcoming economic 
backwardness ; the Soviet Union, it is asserted, offers the best example for catching 
up with and overtaking, within a very short period, the highly-developed indus- 
trial countries. Again and again one hears this view expressed by students from 
Black Africa, who often declare that it is methods, not ideology, that they want 
to take over from the Soviet Union. 


* Pesni yunosti nad Venoi (Songs of Youth over Vienna), Moscow, 1960, p. 79. 





In its efforts to influence world youth, Soviet policy makes use chiefly of two 
pro-Communist international organizations, the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and the International Union of Students. 

The World Federation of Democratic Youth was founded on November 1\), 
1945. In its ranks today are united 101 million youngsters from 97 countries. 
As to its objectives, First Vice-President of the Federation Dzhafar writes in an 
article entitled “Fifteen Years of Struggle for the Interests of Youth,” which 
appeared in the Federation’s journal: 

The Federation’s activities have always been permeated by the idea that the 
struggle for peace and the struggle for the national independence of the dependent 
peoples are closely linked with one another. The movement of the Afro-Asian 
peoples against imperialism, against American imperialism in particular, and against 
military dictatorships, has met with the active support of the WFDY.* 

This statement clearly reveals the pro-Soviet objectives of this organization, 
with the stress put squarely on anti-Americanism. It is this federation that acts 
as the ostensible organizer of the World Youth Festivals. 

The second of these organizations, the International Union of Students, was 
founded in August 1946, It has its seat in Prague and publishes in six languages 
the journal Vsemirnye studencheskie novosti, At the beginning of October, its 
Executive Committee staged the Union’s Sixth Congress at Baghdad, which was 
attended by representatives of student organizations from 76 countries. The 
resolution passed at this congress clearly reveals Soviet direction behind the 
scenes: 

The representatives assembled at Baghdad highly esteem the humane steps taken 
by the Soviet Union. ... The delegates to the Congress unanimously support the 
new proposals of the Soviet government submitted at the Fifteenth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. ... In its resolution on questions of peace, 
the Congress calls on all student organizations to take an active part in the movement 
for peace, for disarmament, against the imperialist adventurers, for the liquidation of 
military bases on foreign territory, for discontinuing atom and hydrogen bomb tests. 
The Congress unanimously approves a number of resolutions in support of the 
heroic struggle of the students of Latin America.* 


The Congress also hailed the convocation of the World Youth Forum in the 
Soviet Union and called on all student organizations to take an active part in 
organizing it. For the years 1961-62, the Executive Committee of the International 
Union of Students proposes to increase financial aid to national student associa- 
tions in the colonial and underdeveloped countries and the funds available tor 
scholarships to students from these countries. For the coming years, the IUS 
plans a number of large-scale events designed to win world youth over for Soviet 
policies. The following are scheduled for 1961: a conference on the fight against 
colonialism and neocolonialism; an international students’ disarmament con- 
ference; the first Latin-American student seminar on economic and social prob- 


3 Molodezh mira, 1960, No. 9, p. 3. 
* Komsomolskaya pravda, November 17, 1960. 
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lems; and numerous university courses during the summer and winter vacations. 
In addition, an international student seminar on the subject “National Culture 
and National Education” is to be held in 1962. 


These international organizations cooperate with the Committee of Youth 
Organizations of the USSR in organizing every year international summer courses 
for students and summer camps in the USSR. The Committee was set up in the 
Soviet Union to maintain relations with youth organizations abroad, and is 
designed to create the impression that Soviet youth is free to organize itself. At 
present, it is in touch with 800 different youth organizations and with young 
people from nearly 100 countries, its chairman, P. Reshetov, announced.® 


As an example of the summer courses one might mention those held at 
Gurzuf, on the Black Sea, which were attended by 108 students from 43, predo- 
minantly Western, countries.© The summer camp at Selishche, in the Ukraine, 
was attended by youngsters from 17 countries, including Great Britain, the United 
States, Austria, Belgium, Ghana and Guinea. Among them were workers and 
students, Quakers and atheists. They were used to help in the harvest on neigh- 
boring kolkhozes. Campaigning to enroll students for the 1961 harvest camps 
in the Soviet Union is already in full progress. One cannot help gaining the 
impression that the Soviet organizers of these summer camps are aiming at 
assembling a large variety of people differing not only in nationality but also as 
much as possible in social background and ideological outlook. 


This summer, the World Youth Forum in Moscow is to be staged with great 
pageantry. Its chosen topic will be “Youth of the Mid-Twentieth Century and 
its Problems.” In February of last year, a “committee of initiative” was formed, 
ostensibly spontaneously, of prominent Soviet citizens with the aforementioned 
Reshetov as its chairman. On September 15—17, 1960, the World Youth Forum 
International Organizing Committee met in Moscow, with representatives of 
nearly 1,000 youth organizations from 60 countries attending. In an open letter, 
the main topics to be discussed at the Youth Forum were announced: (1) youth, 
mutual understanding, cooperation and peaceful coexistence; (2) youth and the 
struggle against colonialism and imperialism and for national independence; 
problems of peace ; (3) youth and disarmament; (4) youth and its rights and duties 
within society; and (5) youth and progress.’ 


Komsomolskaya pravda states that those eligible for participation in this World 
Youth Forum are representatives of youth and student organizations operating 
on the international, national or local level and of organizations concerned with 
youth problems, excepting those organizations or persons whose outlook or 
methods are based on fascism, who support racial or national discrimination, 
etc.§ This formula makes it possible to exclude all those representatives or 


5 Pravda, November 11, 1960. 

® Smena, 1960, No. 16. 

* Komsomolskaya pravda, September 21, 1966 
8 Ibid., September 18, 1960. 
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organizations that might not be prepared to recognize the Soviet Union as the 
“standardbearer of progress and of the fight for peace and national independence.” 


The founding of the University for the Friendship of Peoples may be consid- 
ered as a step calculated by the leaders in the Kremlin to have a more lasting 
effect in the long run. This university, the establishment of which had been 
promised by Khrushchev during his visit to Indonesia, was officially opened on 
November 17, 1960, “International Students’ Day.” Out of 43,500 applicants for 
admission, 500 were finally selected. In this process, preference was ostensibly 
given to “applicants from countries particularly in need of [Soviet] assistance, 
to people from families of inadequate means, from families of workers, casual 
laborers and unemployed.”® Khrushchev’s assurance given in his speech on the 
occasion of the opening of the University does not sound very convincing: 
“Naturally, we shall not force our views or ideology on any of the students, 
Ideology is a matter of complete spontaneity!’’!° 


Even such countries as Burma, Ethiopia and Nepal, which have frequently 
been cited by the Soviets as examples of the peaceful coexistence of states, 
refused to let candidates selected by the Soviet commission depart for the USSR. 
The Soviet leaders’ hopes that the University might become a propaganda success 
and the students’ awareness of what is expected of them are well illustrated by 
the telegram of October 1, 1960, addressed by them to Khrushchev: 


The students of the University for the Friendship of Peoples wish you every 
success in your selfless struggle against imperialism and colonialism, for general and 
complete disarmament, for peace in the entire world and for the happiness of all 
mankind." 


Despite the University’s official title, apart from a few Soviet students, only 
people from Africa, Asia and Latin America may attend it. According to Soviet 
accounts, it is furnished with up-to-date equipment. At present, students are put 
through a preparatory semester in which they receive elementary instruction in 
Russian. A course entitled “Historical and Geographical Review” is designed 
to acquaint them, among other things, with the way of life of Soviet society. 
Courses at the six faculties for engineering, agriculture, law and economics, 
history and philology, physics, mathematics and natural sciences, and medicine, 
are in Russian. 


An important role in Soviet attempts at increasing their influence on the 
youth of the world is played by the World Youth Festivals. Whether staged in 
Bucharest, Warsaw, Moscow or Vienna, they have always been lavishly staged 
mass shows, of which the most spectacular so far has been the 1957 Festival held 
in Moscow. Their purpose is, on the one hand, to demonstrate to the world at 
large that young people from the Communist countries meet all present-day 
problems with an open mind and are loyally devoted to their leaders; and on the 


® Yunost, 1960, No. 11. 
10 Pravda, November 18, 1960. 
11 Jbid., November 17, 1960. 
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other hand, to show people living under Communist domination that the youth 
of the entire world approves of the aims and policies proclaimed by the Com- 
munist leaders. In 1959, the Festival took place for the first time on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. Shortly afterwards, the opinion was frequently voiced in the 
Western world that the organizers would not care to repeat the experiment, 
since they had no desire to risk once more exposing the youth of their countries 
so directly to Western “‘demoralizing influences.” However, on October 26, 1960, 
the Secretariat of the World Federation of Democratic Youth announced at a 
press conference in Budapest that the 1962 Festival would be held in Helsinki.'* 
From this it may be inferred that the disadvantages arising from a non-Communist 
meeting-place are not considered greater than those arising when such a festival 
is held in a city of the Communist bloc. In the West, shortcomings can be blamed 
on the capitalist system of the host country and participants from the East can 
be carefully selected. When the festival is held in an Eastern bloc country, a much 
greater number of young people come streaming from the West into a Communist 
capital and acquire a first-hand knowledge of life as it really is in a Communist 
country. Moreover, the opportunities for personal contact with the population 
and the young people of the host country tend to reach proportions that are 
beyond all control. This seems to have been responsible for the apparent decision 
to strike a compromise by tacitly extending the interval between festivals from two 
to three years. Strictly speaking, the next festival should have been held in 1961. 


However, the impact of the festivals should not be overrated. What might 
be termed “permanent delegates” account for a considerable proportion of 
Western participants. In the booklet Youth Songs over Vienna, the tale is told of 
an Italian, Luigi, and a Finnish girl, Ulla, who got to know each other at the 
Bucharest Festival and fell in love at the Warsaw Festival. They could not go to 
Moscow because their son, whom Luigi insisted on calling “Festival,” happened 
to be born at the time. But they were back again in Vienna.!* 


In Moscow, the writer met a group of Latin Americans. They were all studying 
in Paris and had toured the Soviet Union several times as members of delegations. 
They knew what they needed to make them a good “delegation” in Soviet eyes: 
they had sombreros, several costumes, guitars and a whole bag full of badges, 
coins, matchboxes, etc.—all highly coveted “souvenirs” in the countries of the 
Eastern bloc. At every opportunity, they sang some song from their homeland 
and danced something that they called a “folkdance.” They were a great success 
wherever they went, although they had no political ambitions whatsoever. 


It was the “permanent delegates” who were hardest hit by the festivals’ being 
transferred to places outside the Eastern bloc. As long as the festivals were held 
behind the Iron Curtain, they could acquire currency by selling nylon blouses 
and all kinds of knickknacks. This practice was even officially recognized by 
the organizers, who in the chapter on “exchange of currency” in the Guide issued 


'2 Komsomolskaya pravda, October 27, 1960. 
‘3 Pesni_yunosti nad Venoi, pp. 62 ff. 





to those attending the 1957 Festival in Moscow wrote: “If you wish to sell any 
of the things you brought with you, it is best to apply to a commission shop or 
retail business. You will find both in the vicinity of your hotel.” With the currency 
thus acquired, “experienced” delegates then bought carpets, records, cameras and 
even such things as vacuum cleaners in Moscow. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Soviet Union is now more and more 
adopting the practice of sending lecturers to international summer courses and 
the like in the West. Thus Professor Kechekian from Moscow has lectured on 
Soviet law for several consecutive years at sessions of the International Faculty 
for Comparative Law in Luxemburg. The task assigned to these lecturers is not 
to try to clarify different points of view or to effect an exchange of opinions, 
The remarks made by Professor Romashkin, Director of the Law Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, with regard to legal scholars hold true for all Soviet 
lecturers. Their task is the propagandist one of influencing people, and above 
all young people, in the West: 

When Soviet jurists participate along with bourgeois scholars in the work 
of some organization for comparative law, they must expound and defend Soviet 
concepts, point out the superiority of the Soviet legal system as being a system of 
the highest historical development, without looking for what is common to socialist 
and bourgeois law.'4 


In conclusion, Soviet policy with regard to youth throughout the world 
may be summed up as follows: At the present stage of development, Soviet 
policy is not so much concerned with winning overt supporters among the 
younger generation as with neutralizing it. The greatest attention is concentrated 
on youth in the weakest link in the chain of capitalist states—i. e., in the Afro- 


Asian and Latin American countries—, whose faith in the ideals of the free 
world is to be shaken. All available means are employed to vilify the United 
States, as the mainstay of the Western World, and to blame it for everything 
evil in the world. No opportunity is allowed to pass unexploited for stirring 
up discontent among youth in the various countries. On the other hand, there 
are indications of a tendency to take refuge in matters of foreign policy: political 
success abroad is intended to conceal domestic failures and to strengthen the 
Party’s popularity with the people of the Soviet Union. 
Martin Stieger 


14 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1959, No. 7, p. 144. 
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Military Affairs 


The Burden of Soviet Military Expenditure 


In December 1960, the regular session of the Supreme Soviet approved the 
1961 budget.! The main features of proposed military expenditure revealed by 
Finance Minister Garbuzov are as follows: Total expenditure on defense in 
1961 will be 92,550 million rubles.* This figure represents 11.9 percent of overall 
state expenditure, compared with 12.9 percent in 1960 and 19.9 percent in 1955. 
Garbuzov laid particular emphasis on the fact that the proportion of the state 
budget employed for defense purposes has been reduced each year since 1955, 
whereas in the United States defense has, in the past few years, accounted for an 
ever-increasing proportion of government expenditure, reaching a level of as 
much as 60 or 70 percent.® 


Despite the doubtful validity of this comparison between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, due to the fact that state expenditure in the Soviet Union 
comes very much closer to corresponding with the country’s national income* 
than in the United States, where government spending amounts to less than a 
quarter of the national income, these bare figures do make it possible to draw 
certain general conclusions, which have a direct bearing on the reorganization 
and reduction of the Soviet armed forces now under way. 


The 1960 budget was approved at the end of 1959, i.e., before the passing 
of the law of January 16, 1960, which drastically reduced the numbers of the 
armed forces from 3,600,000 to 2,400,000 men.* It may be assumed that the 1960 
budget did not make allowance for the reduction, since military expenditure at 
96,100 million rubles was identical with the figure for the previous year.® Since 
the reductions were to be completed by the fall of 1961,’ they should, however, 
have been reflected in the 1961 budget. 


In his speech of January 15, 1960, to the Supreme Soviet, Khrushchev stated: 


The proposal laid before the Supreme Soviet by the government for a reduction 
in the armed forces of the Soviet Union means a saving of about 16,000—17,000 
million rubles per year. Our people and country will enjoy a very perceptible saving. 
This means a considerable contribution toward fulfilling and overfulfilling our 
economic plans.® 


! Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1960, No. 51, Article 485; Pravda, December 23, 1960. 

* The actual figure in terms of the revalued ruble is 9,255 million rubles, but to avoid confusion all 
figures in this article are given in terms of the ruble before its ten-fold revaluation on January 1, 1961. 

> Pravda, December 21, 1960. 

' Fritz Sternberg, Die militdrische und die industrielle Revolution, Berlin and Frankfurt, 1957, p. 34. 

’ Pravda, January 16, 1960. 

° Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1959, No. 1, Article 3; ibid., 1959, No. 44, Article 219. 

* Krasnaya zvezda, January 20, 1960. 

* Pravda, January 15, 1960. 





Although Khrushchev denied that the reduction was dictated “solely by 
considerations of economy and conservation of resources,” he did mention that 

. the lower the expenses, the larger the resources that will go toward devel- 
oping the economy and thus to increasing production and making more adequate 
provision for the material and spiritual needs of the people.”® In other words, 
the saving of resources resulting from the reduction of the armed forces was to 
play a great part in achieving this. 

At first glance, Khrushchev’s calculated saving of 16,000-17,000 million 
rubles, which amounts to 16 percent of the 1959 estimates, appears somewhat 
insignificant in view of the fact that the reduction involves the demobilization 
of one third of all personnel and almost one half of the officer strength of the 
Soviet Army, but a rough estimate of the economies entailed tends to bear his 
figures out. 

The cut in manpower will result in three major economies: in the sum re- 
quired to pay the army; in the cost of feeding the army; and in expenditure on 
uniforms and equipment. The saving resulting from the demobilization of one 
million enlisted men (for the sake of simplicity non-commissioned officers are 
not taken separately) whose pay is 30 rubles per month is about 360 million rubles 
per year. Assuming that demobilized officers will comprise 1,000 generals, 
10,000 colonels and lieutenant colonels, 60,000 majors and captains, and 180,000 
junior officers, and that their rates of pay are approximately 5,000, 3,000, 2,000 


and 1,500 rubles per month respectively, the saving there is in the region of 


5,200 million rubles. If we add to this officers’ allowances in the form of cheap 
accommodation and other perquisites, which amount to not less than 25 percent 
of their pay—say, 1,300 million rubles—the annual saving comes to about 7,()()() 
million rubles on pay and allowances. Allowing 10 rubles per day for food for 
each enlisted man (officers pay for their own messing, although at reduced prices), 
the saving on feeding costs should be about 3,600 million rubles per year. l'x- 
penditure on uniforms and equipment is approximately 1,500 rubles for each 
enlisted man and 2,500 rubles for each officer, so that the saving here should be 
about 2,100 million rubles. Together, these three items will provide an ‘y i- 
mate saving of 13,000 million rubles, which is fairly close to Khrushchev’s figure, 
particularly if one bears in mind other economies resulting from the cuts. 

However, despite these —— the 1961 military budget shows a reduc- 
tion of only 3,600 million rubles, i.e., less than a quarter of Khrushchev’s figure 
of 16,000—17,000 million. It is true ag te the demobilization of officers is not as 
yet completed and even those who have been demobilized are receiving about 
30 percent of their army pay during the period while they are undergoing training 
for civil employment, so that the saving on officers’ pay may not at the moment 
be more than 1,500 million rubles of the eventual 6,500 million. Even so, one 
might have expected a reduction in expenditure for 1961 of some 8,000—9,000 
million rubles, whereas in fact the budget only allows for a reduction of less 
than half this sum. 


9 Ibid. 
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The logical conclusion to draw from this fact is that either the reduction in 
the armed forces has not been carried out in full or else the money saved has been 
utilized for other purposes such as the reequipment of the armed forces. 

The first suggestion can be ruled out immediately. Evidence of large-scale 
reductions in the armed forces is to be found in abundance in the Soviet press, 
which has dealt at great length with the social conflicts and difficulties arising 
from the return to civilian life of thousands of the military intelligentsia. There 
have been photographs of whole trainloads of demobilized men leaving to work 
in the virgin lands and on construction sites beyond the Urals, reports of the 
appearance of the colors of famous fighting units in the Soviet Army Museum 
and criticism of local authorities for their lack of consideration for those who 
have been released from the army. 


There remains only the second possibility: that the savings have been swal- 
lowed up by technical improvement and development of the armed forces. This 
tendency was also to be noticed after previous reductions in the manpower of the 
Soviet Army between 1955 and 1959. The following table gives a clear indication 
of the lack of any direct relation between reductions in manpower and reductions 
in the military budget: 


Defense Budget 
Defense Budget as Percentage of 
Size of Army (Million Rubles) Total State Budget 


112,100 
102,700 
96,700 
96,300 
96,100 
96,100 
92,550 


* Planned figure after completion of reductions in fall of 1961. 
SOURCES: Prarda, January 15, 1960, p. 4; Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1955, No. 1, Article 3; ibid., 1956, No. 1, Article 3; 


157, No. 4, Article 61; #bid., 1959, No. 1, Article 3; ibid., 1959, No. 44, Article 219; ibid., 1960, No. 51, Article 485. 

It can be seen that the first reduction at the end of 1955 of 640,000 men re- 
sulted in a perceptible cut in the budget of nearly 10,000 million rubles, or 
9 percent. The reduction of 1,200,000 men in 1956-58 produced a cut of only 
6,000 million rubles, while the much smaller reduction of 300,000 men in 1958-59 
hardly affected the budget at all. Between 1957 and 1960, despite annual reductions 
in manpower, the budget remained more or less stationary. The latest cut has 
again had little effect on the budget, considering its proportions. 

Expression of the military budget as a percentage of the total state budget is 
merely a blind to disguise an unchanged military budget as a diminishing per- 
centage of an expanding civilian economy. This is particularly evident between 
1957 and 1960, during which period military appropriations fell from 16 to 12 per- 
cent of the total state budget, although in absolute figures it remained almost 
exactly the same at something over 96,000 million rubles. 

The failure of reductions in the military budget to match the reductions in 
manpower has coincided with the reorganization of the Soviet armed forces to 
fit them for the demands of the atomic age: the period 1955-61 has witnessed 
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the emergence of nuclear missile units as the main independent branch of the 
Soviet armed forces. It is evident, therefore, that over the last five years all the 
savings made by reductions in manpower have been swallowed up by the devel- 
opment of new technical equipment. 

However, military expenditure in the Soviet Union is not limited to the figure 
allotted to defense in the budget, as a cursory glance at various stages of develop- 
ment of the Soviet and United States armed forces will show. Both countries 
possess costly nuclear armaments, powerful air forces and fleets, and the Soviet 
Union has the largest army in the world. Over the last five years, United States 
defense estimates have been running at about 40,000 million dollars a year, 
which, according to Western economists, represents some 12 percent of the 
national income.!° In 1954, the United States deliberately dispensed with the 
maintenance of a large conventional army on the grounds that it was beyond the 
powers of even the American economy to sustain both this and the development 
of nuclear weapons. 

Between 1954 and 1959, on the other hand, the Soviet Union not only managed 
to wipe out its lag in nuclear armaments, build up the largest submarine force in 
the world, achieve virtual parity with the United States in jet airpower and over- 
take the United States in rocket technology, but also modernized its vast army, 
which despite reductions in manpower still boasted well over a hundred divisions. 
Quite obviously, defense expenditure in the USSR could not have been very 
different from that of the United States, particularly in view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union, unlike the United States, continued to maintain a vast conventional 
army at the same time as it was developing nuclear armaments. According to 
Western sources, the national income of the Soviet Union in the second half of 
the fifties was only some 40-45 percent of that of the USA." Thus, if defense 
expenditure in 1955-61 was approximately the same as that of the USA, it must 
have comprised twice as large a percentage of the national income, i.e., not less 
than 22-24 percent, and not 12-20 percent (if one takes the state budget to be 
roughly approximate to the national income) or even less (if, as some Western 
economists think, the national income exceeds the state budget by any considerable 
margin).?* 

A number of Western economists, noting this discrepancy, have drawn 
attention to an aspect of the Soviet budget which could well conceal additional 
military expenditure. This is the appropriation of very considerable sums in the 
budget for miscellaneous unspecified purposes. The following table provides an 
interesting comparison of the sums thus allocated in the past thirteen years with 
defense appropriations over the same period: 


10 Sternberg, op. cit., p. 35. 

11 bid. 

12 This view has been confirmed following the publication, for the first time after a long interval, 
of absolute figures for the national income of the USSR. On March 1, the Central Statistical Authority 
reported that the national income in 1960 was 1,440,000 million rubles. Compared with the 1961 state 
budget of 775,000 million rubles, this means that the 1961 defense budget constitutes less than 6 percent 
of the national income. 
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Appropriations 
(Million Rubles) 
Defense Unspecified Purposes Defense Unspecified Purposes 
43,000 46,100 
50,800 41,800 
49,800 ; 37,400 
41,500 49,500 
28,800 58,800 
78,900 62,300 
100,300 90,800 92,550 61,800 


SOURCES: P. L. Kovankovsky, Byudzhet SSSR (The Soviet Budget), Munich, 1956, p. 106; Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1956, 
Article 3; ibid., 1957, No. 4, Article 61; sbid., 1959, No. 1, Article 3; ibid., 1959, No, 44, Article 219; tbid., 1960, No. 51, Article 485. 
There are three particularly striking features. First, there was a virtual doubl- 
ing of appropriations for “unspecified purposes” linked with a considerable rise 
in the military budget during the period 1953-55, which coincided with the 
equipping of Soviet forces with nuclear armaments and the modernization of 
conventional land forces. Second, appropriations for “unspecified purposes” 
constitute a very considerable proportion of the total budget, ranging from 
8 to 15 percent in various years. Third, appropriations for defense and for 
“unspecified purposes” together amount to 24—25 percent of the entire national 
budget in most years. 
The Austrian economist Fritz Sternberg was led by these facts to conclude: 
There is much to suggest that a considerable proportion of these “other ex- 
penditures,” for which the Russian finance minister provides no more precise 
explanation, is allocated to military purposes, for atom and hydrogen bombs, and 
improvement of missiles to carry them.'* 


The London Economist makes a similar suggestion: 
Many people claim that atom and hydrogen bomb factories are controlled and 


financed by the security authorities, whose expenditure is concealed in unspecified 
items of the budget.™4 


Apart from this, it should be noted that all army supplies, including basic 
foodstuffs and equipment, are obtained at nominal prices fixed by the govern- 
ment, which are below cost price, the difference being made up by special sub- 
sidies from the appropriate ministries. As Sternberg points out: 

The Russians are enabled to disguise their figures still further by the fact that 
it is the state which fixes the prices of planes, tanks, weapons, etc. Any reduction 
in the prices of armaments naturally reduces the proportion of military expenditure 
in total state expenditure.!5 
This all leads to the conclusion that the main item of military expenditure in 

the Soviet Union is not the maintenance of an army of nearly four million with 
half a million officers, but the development of new arms and equipment and, in 
particular, nuclear missiles. The arms race is a heavy burden not only on the 


18 Sternberg, op. cit., p. 328. 
1 As quoted in P. L. Kovankovsky, Byudzhet SSSR (The Soviet Budget), Munich, 1956, p. 107. 
® Sternberg, op. cit., p. 34. 





defense budget, but also on the national economy as a whole, consuming some- 
thing like 25 percent of the national income. The Soviet government can only 
lessen this ever-increasing burden and free additional resources for economic and 
political expansion in the underdeveloped countries as well as meet the fast- 
growing economic requirements of its own population by eliminating this major 
item of expenditure—in other words, by bringing about a complete ban on nuclear 
weapons. As the figures quoted above show, the cuts in army manpower are 
unlikely to make any great contribution in this respect. 

In the circumstances, it is to be expected that the Soviet leaders will exploit 
any and every opportunity to press for universal nuclear disarmament. The 
Soviet Union’s oft-stressed nuclear missile potential will almost certainly be 
utilized to exert psychological pressure on the free world to accept the Soviet 
conditions for disarmament, i.e., disarmament without effective control. The 
forthcoming resumption of the disarmament talks will no doubt herald renewed 
Soviet activity on this front. N. Gala 


Two Communist Armies 


Both the Soviet and Chinese Communist armies were conceived as armies 
of workers and peasants whose task was to consolidate and defend the “proletarian 
dictatorship.” This class character was retained in the Red Army until the 
beginning of the thirties, a number of social categories being deprived of the 
right to do military service. It was the Red Army in the form it then took which 
was adopted by the Chinese Communists, already showing dogmatic tendencics, 
as the model for the armed forces of a Communist state, and at that time the 
similarities were most marked. The territory controlled by the Chinese Communists 
before World War II was called a “Soviet republic,” the army was called a “Red 
Army,” personnel were selected on a class basis and every effort was made to 
maintain a numerical preponderance of working class and peasant elements. 
It is true that positions of command were held in some cases even then by persons 
from the “national bourgeoisie,” but these were for the most part graduates of 
the so-called “‘cave universities” and had been subjected to intensive ideological 
training. Their admission to the army, as also their later admission into the 
economic and industrial life of the country, was dictated by the need for their 
technical knowledge and skill and their general educational standards. This 
was a policy similar to that pursued in the Red Army which retained the services 
of military specialists from the Tsarist army until the beginning of the thirties. 
The main aim, however, was, as originally in the Soviet case, to create an army 
of workers and peasants reflecting the class structure of a Communist state. 
Political training in the Chinese Communist forces differed little from that 
carried out in the Soviet Red Army, except that some adjustments were mace 
for specific features of Chinese psychology and conditions prevailing in China 
at the time. 
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The Soviet Constitution of 1936, which altered the limitations regarding 
elizibility for military service, introduced the first formal difference between 
the Soviet and Chinese armed forces. World War II brought major changes in the 
Red Army. The evocation of national and patriotic feelings, the reintroduction 
of pre-Revolutionary insignia and decorations and the new status accorded to 
oflicers led the Red Army—renamed, perhaps significantly, the Soviet Army in 
1946—off on a new course which:further accentuated differences between it and 
the Chinese Communist forces. After the war, somewhat less stress was laid on 
nationalism and patriotism, but outwardly, at any rate, the Soviet Army has 
retained the features of a national rather than a class army. This is not so say that 
the Soviet Army has ceased to be the obedient instrument of the Party, but simply 
indicates that the Soviet leaders have found it more expedient to employ other 
methods to achieve the same end. 


However, these modifications did mean that by 1949, when the Chinese 
Communists had launched their final onslaught on the Kuomintang, there 
were radical differences between the outward appearance of the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist armies. In contrast to bemedaled Soviet marshals, generals 
and officers of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army were dressed in ordinary 
soldiers’ tunics and it was virtually impossible to distinguish them from the other 
ranks by their uniform. Moreover, Chinese Communist officers endured living 
conditions closer to those of their men than officers of any other army, including 
that of the Soviet Union. 


At no time has Chinese Communist propaganda evoked Chinese historical 
tradition in its appeals to the armed forces. True, there was much talk of the need 
to free China from foreign domination, but only in the context of the general 
elimination of colonialism throughout the world. There was no question of the 
Chinese’ being called upon to be good Chinese citizens and patriots; from the 
outset, the appeal was to their class or ideological consciousness, to the need to 
sacrifice their lives in the service of the Party and its interests. The liberation 
of the country from foreign domination would follow naturally as a result of 
the development of the proletarian revolution. Those who served the revolution 
must not turn to the past for inspiration or examples: they must think only of the 
ruture. 


In one of a series of lectures he delivered at the “cave university” in Yenan 
which trained personnel to hold positions of command in the Chinese Communist 
army, Liu Shao-chi defined the duties of a Party member destined to hold a high 
position in the state or the armed forces thus: 


He should have only the Party and the Party’s interests uppermost in his mind 
and not considerations of a personal character. He should ensure that his personal 
interests accord with the Party’s interests or even merge with them. Thus, when his 
personal interests conflict with the Party’s interests, he will be able to submit to the 
Party’s interests and sacrifice his personal interests without the slightest hesitation 
or reluctance. To sacrifice one’s personal interests and even one’s life without the 
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slightest hesitation and even with a feeling of happiness, for the sake of the Party, 
for class and national liberation and for the emancipation of mankind is the highest 
manifestation of Communist ethics.! 


Elsewhere, Liu Shao-chi speaks of the aims of educating a “new man,” for 
whom Party members must serve as the model: 


The goal of Party members . . . should not merely be the standard of minimum 
qualifications. ... We have before us the words and deeds, the achievements and 
qualities of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin throughout their lives as our examples. . . . 
Let us strive to become their best pupils.? 


Naturally enough, this alignment with Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
completely precludes alignment with Confucius and Lao-tse. This is not simply 
because the ideas of Confucius and other Chinese philosophers are utterly in- 
compatible with Marxism, but rather because, in order to introduce Marxism 
into China, it was first necessary to clear the ground and root out old traditions. 
It had been easier for the Communists in Russia because at the outset they had 
been able to rely on certain positivist ideas and traditions which had existed long 
before the Revolution. In China, there were no such traditions and Chinese 
ideologists constantly refer to the past history of China as counterrevolutionary 
and fit only to be destroyed. This line of thought is a feature of Liu Shao-chi’s 
series of lectures on How to be a Good Communist. 

This negative attitude toward the past is not, however, typical solely of 
the Communists. The entire Chinese revolutionary movement of the twentieth 
century which led ultimately to seizure of power by the Communists stood for 
revolt against classical Chinese traditions. When the Versailles Treaty failed to 
eliminate European colonies in China and merely transferred German concessions 


on Chinese territory to the Japanese, the Chinese intelligentsia realized that 
liberation could not be achieved by traditional Chinese methods. China could 
free herself from Western domination only by adopting the way of life and 
traditions of the West. In 1918, Chen Tu-hsiu, later first secretary general of the 
Chinese Communist Party, wrote: 


Western and Chinese methods are completely different and quite incapable of 
being combined, no matter whether it be a question of politics, science, ethics or 
literature. Which of the two is better and which worse is another question which 
need not be discussed here. We must, however, decide now whether our national 
policy is to continue using old Chinese methods or to adopt new methods from the 
West. If we decide to retain the old, . . . there is no need to waste money on sending 
students abroad or maintaining schools for the study of Western science. If, how- 
ever, we decide upon introducing innovations, . . . it is pointless to create confusion 
with such false expressions as “national heritage” or “national character.” 


There can be no doubt that these views were held by the great majority of 
the Chinese intelligentsia, a fact which made it easier for the Communists to gain 


1 Liu Shao-chi, How to be a Good Communist, Peking, 1952, p. 50. 
2 Jbid., p. 14. 
3 Chin-yih Chung-kuo chih cheng-chi wen ti, Peking, July 1, 1918, p. 224. 
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acceptance of their attitude toward the past of their country. In this respect, 
the situation in China, both in the early twenties and today, differed radically from 
that in the Soviet Union, where the Party failed to arouse hostility toward 
Russia’s historical past. Naturally, the difference in circumstances and in the 
psychological climate could not but lead to major differences in methods of 
political education, particularly in the armed forces. 

In Communist China, the soldier is trained to be loyal to the Party and its 
ideals and to be ready to fight for the Party’s interests on the principle that the 
Party’s interests are his own interests. Although, in theory, the same applies in 
the Soviet Union, it is no longer generally valid since the old revolutionary spirit 
has, for the most part, long since died out in the Soviet Union, whereas it still 
exists in China. Thus, political education in the Chinese Army is pervaded by an 
enthusiasm, amounting almost to religious fanaticism, which is totally Jacking 
in the Soviet Army. This enthusiasm has been greatly exploited in recent years. 
Realizing their lack of technical equipment, the Chinese Communists attempt 
to make up for it by maintaining a high standard of military morale: 

Both weapons and men are needed in war, but weapons have to be used by man. 

If the men have no courage, the weapons cannot play their full part. Therefore, 

victory in war depends on man. After all the atom bombing and shelling is over, 

when the enemy is engaged at distances of several score meters, reliance must still 
be placed on man’s courage, high degree of political consciousness and spirit of 
sacrifice. In attack, you can win victory only by storming the enemy’s positions. In 
defense, you can smash the enemy only by being able to stand up to his attack. 

This is the key question in deciding victory. We need both weapons and men, but 

we attach greater importance to the role of man. The spiritual atomic bomb, i.e., 

man’s ideological consciousness and courage, is much more powerful and useful 

than the material atomic bomb. And only we can forge this spiritual weapon. Our 
enemies cannot. Therefore it is something which is ours alone; imperialism has no 
way to compete with us.* 

Mention of this “atomic bomb” occurs frequently in China. In the main, it 
has to make up for what the government is unable to provide: in the army—modern 
equipment, and among the general public-food and medical supplies. Some 
indication of the extent to which this factor constitutes a main feature of political 
education in China is shown in articles by Kwantung Province Party First 
Secretary Tao Chu and Teng Yin-chao, the wife of Chou En-lai. Tao Chu attacks 
vulgar bourgeois materialism, which sets material welfare above all else. This, 
he claims, leads to the vulgarization of character, to spiritual impoverishment. 
Too much preoccupation with material welfare may, indeed, be a bad thing, but 
Tao Chu includes under this heading not simply aspiration to luxury, but even 
a desire to achieve the most modest level of material comfort. The demands he 
makes recall those made in the early forties by Liu Shao-chi, with the important 
difference that Liu Shao-chi was addressing himself exclusively to Party members 
whereas Tao Chu has in mind the entire population and, in particular, the youth, 
who provide the bulk of the People’s Liberation Army. He states: 


* Peking Review, October 18, 1960. 





In order to acquire noble sentiments and principles, ... we must forsake al] 
concepts relating to private ownership and make a clean break with individualism, 
Liberation from the concept of private ownership is a very important problem. 
It can be imagined how unhappy and unfree a person will be if he is tied down by 
the ideas of private ownership and his mind is crammed with individualism. He 
will have plenty to worry about in respect to personal gain and losses, and is bound 
to be afraid of this and that.5 


Elsewhere in the same article, Tao Chu puts forward ideas which are dia- 
metrically opposed to Khrushchev’s promises of raising the standard of living 
and creating a Communist society which provides adequate material blessings: 


We Communists are materialists who never talk about spiritual life in isolation 
from certain material conditions. ... When we talk of material life, however, we 
should never neglect the role and significance of spiritual life. No matter whether 
we are hard up or well off in material life, we cannot go for one moment without 
our spiritual life. What makes us so energetic, so full of youthful spirit and so 
courageous at all times? This has nothing to do with the quantity of pork and sugar 
we eat, or the rate of wages at which we are paid. The power that drives us forward 
is not what is called “material incentive,” which is given one-sided emphasis by the 
vulgar materialists and those who believe that “money is all-powerful.” It is derived 
principally from political and ideological education, which heightens the Communist 
consciousness of the people continuously.® 


Teng Yin-chao is concerned primarily with overcoming disease and physical 
weakness. The decisive factor, according to her, should not be medicines and 
treatment but ideological convictions and the spiritual state of the patient. She 
looks upon any disease as a negative phenomenon, not because of the suffering 
it causes, but because it deprives the victim of his ability to participate fully in 
socialist construction and thus deprives the Party and state of a certain number 
of hours’ work. Chou En-lai’s wife tells of her own experience: 


I used to fight against disease as a test for myself—a test of my revolutionary 
will and loyalty to the Party. Of course, when I was ill for too long, I did feel uneasy, 
but as soon as this came over me, I stood on guard, criticizing this erroneous thought. 
I soon got over it and I improved not only in physical health but in my thought and 
loyalty to the Party.’ 


It is true that neither of these articles was addressed solely to members of the 
People’s Liberation Army, but they give some idea of the spirit which Party 
propaganda is attempting to instil in the armed forces. Ideological fanaticism 
must take the place of everything—not only family, homeland and physical 
comforts, but even health. This is the weapon which must win China’s victories, 
whether in war or peace. The situation in the Soviet Army is very different. 
Although servicemen have impressed upon them the importance of the ideological 
factor, this does not, as we have pointed out, exclude appeals to national senti- 


5 Yang-cheng Wan-pao, Canton, September 8, 1960. 


® Tbid. 
? Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, September 18, 1960. 
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merit and patriotism or the natural human desire for better living standards. The 
Soviet soldier is also constantly reminded of the superiority of Soviet military 
equipment. 


This widening gulf between the Soviet and Chinese armed forces has encour- 
aged on the Chinese side both envy of the far better equipped Soviet military 
personnel and, at the same time, contempt for the Soviet Army’s bourgeois 
tendencies. At the end of the fifties, for the first time since the Chinese Communist 
Party was founded, the opinion was voiced that not all features of the Soviet 
Army were worthy of imitation by the Chinese armed forces. In an article com- 
memorating the thirty-first anniversary of the formation of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army, former Minister of Defense Chu Teh, who can hardly be 
suspected of an anti-Soviet bias, discussed the principles to be applied in eval- 
uating the experience gained by the Soviet Army. He stated that Mao Tse-tung’s 
military theories had always been correct; “however, as a result of the campaign 
of ‘left? opportunists against this correct line of comrade Mao Tse-tung’s, the 
revolutionary war did at one stage suffer a setback.”® 


This reference can only be to the period in the mid-thirties when, under 
pressure from Kuomintang forces, the Chinese Communists were compelled 
to abandon their base in Kiangsi and undertake the Long March to Shansi. At 
this juncture, a struggle broke out between Mao Tse-tung and those members 
of the Chinese Communist Party who had passed through the Sun Yat-sen 
Institute in Moscow and were sent back to China by Stalin to take over leadership 
of the Party. Most of these “students” were liquidated by Mao Tse-tung and the 
remainder forced to submit and recognize his leadership. They had returned from 
Moscow with a program of action formulated by Stalin which differed radically 


from that of Mao Tse-tung, so that the struggle which took place at the time of 
the Long March was a conflict, not merely of personalities, but also of divergent 
tactical policies in the political field. In the present context it is, however, highly 
significant that Chu Teh blames the defeat suffered in that campaign on Moscow’s 
interference in Chinese affairs and the inferred bourgeois tendencies of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


Chu Teh goes on to deal with the problem of learning from the Soviet Union, 
and in particular from the Soviet Army. The Chinese People’s Liberation Army, 
he states, must make a serious study of the military experience of the Soviet Union, 
but there should be qualifications: 


There are two methods of learning from the Soviet Union: one is the selective 
ind creative method of learning, that is, the adaptation of study and application of 
experience to conditions prevailing in China. This is the Marxist-Leninist method. 
The other is that whereby everything is adopted irrespective of prevailing conditions. 
Chis is a dogmatic method, incompatible with Marxism-Leninism. °® 


* Hsinhua, August 1, 1958. 
’ Tbid. 





Chu Teh frequently returns to this point in his article, showing how much 
harm may be done to the Chinese Army by uncritical imitation of the Soviet 
example, in which there is much that is not worth copying: 


In the history of the Chinese revolution, serious harm has been caused by 
dogmatism, which we must resist. On the other hand, renunciation or disregard 
of the study of Soviet experience is also quite mistaken. This is an empirical! tendency. 
Both empiricism and dogmatism constitute subjectivism. ... However, if we 
adhere to the principle of studying Soviet experience selectively on the basis of 
studying and generalizing our own experience, that is not empirical, but the Marxist- 
Leninist attitude. It is precisely that method which we must use to study the leading 
experience of the Soviet Union and other countries.'° 


Throughout this quotation, one is particularly struck by the exceedingly 
obscure terminology and the use of the term “empirical tendency,” which rarely 
figures in Marxist vocabulary. Evidently, it does not come easily to a Chinese 
Communist to criticize Soviet experience, and he is attempting to veil this 
criticism in complex phraseology. If one bears in mind that the article was 
written at the time when the people’s communes were coming into being, when 
the army was being reorganized and the system introduced whereby officers 
are obliged to serve as ordinary soldiers for a certain period each year, the reason 
for Chu Teh’s comments beco_ne clearer. The Chinese Politburo, having decided 
to follow its own line and for the most part ignore the example of the Soviet 
Union, required some kind of ideological justification for its policy. 

Undoubtedly, the Soviet Union was itself very much to blame for this devel- 
opment. After their seizure of power, the Chinese Communists made every effort 
to follow the Soviet Union’s example, but could only have succeeded if the 
country had been able to modernize and industrialize itself in as short a time as 
it had taken in the Soviet Union, and for this an immense amount of assistance 
from the Soviet Union would have been required. In 1950—51, the Chinese Army 
was reorganized to some extent on the Soviet pattern and an attempt was even 
made to fit it out with Soviet uniforms. However, Korea dealt this reorganization 
a cruel blow. It became clear that with the insignificant aid provided by the USSR 
China would be unable to reorganize her army rapidly as a modern technically- 
equipped force. The actual amount of military aid furnished China by the Soviet 
Union during the Korean War is not known, but that this aid was inadequate 
and was acquired by the Chinese only at a very high price is borne out by the 
evidence of Lung Yung, a member of the Revolutionary Defense Council. In 
1957, he leveled a number of accusations against the Soviet Union on this score. 
The Chinese news agency Hsinhua enumerated them as follows: 

1. It was unreasonable for China to bear all the expenses of the resist-America, 
aid-Korea war. 

2. During the Second World War, the United States granted loans and leases 
to her allies. Later, some of these allies refused to pay back the loans, and the United 

States excused some from repayment. It will take our country more than ten years 


10 Tbid. 
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to repay the loans from the Soviet Union, if we can ever repay them. Besides, we 
have to pay interest to the Soviet Union. China fought for socialism, but look at 
the result! 

3. The Soviet Army dismantled and shipped away some of the machinery of 
our factories when it liberated north-east China. What was the price paid by the 
Soviet Union? Will the Soviet Union compensate us?™ 


[Tsinhbua commented as follows: 

Lung Yung presented the above-mentioned absurd views recently at an important 
meeting. He was criticized on the spot by many people who denounced him as an 
anti-Soviet and anti-Socialist national rightist.!* 


in fact, of course, Lung Yung’s views were not so absurd, and within a year 
the Communist leaders were forced to take measures to deal with the situation, 
onc of which was the new policy regarding the army mentioned above. 


It must not, however, be thought that the Communists are entirely oblivious 
of the material needs of their soldiers. True, as early as March 1958, the Peking 
General Staff drew up plans whereby infantry units of the army should be put 
onto a system of self-supply, at any rate in respect of food supplies. This does not 
mean that, in the event of the failure of this policy, the army would be left helpless 
by Party and government. On the contrary, it was the Communists who, for the 
first time in Chinese history, took a real interest in supplying the material needs 
of their army. During the civil war, the Communist army hardly noticed the 
inflation which was raging in the country. As they did not receive any monetary 
remuneration, officers and men of the People’s Liberation Army did not directly 
experience the inflation. The Party supplied them with adequate quantities of 
food, cigarettes and confectionery, so that they suffered no particular hardship. 
The Kuomintang forces, on the other hand, were paid only in money and had to 
torage for themselves. Since the value of this money fell from day to day, the 
Kuomintang troops were fully aware of the catastrophic state of the country’s 
economy, and this lowered their morale and made them unwilling to fight. Many 
eyewitnesses ascribe the Communists’ eventual victory to this fact. 


Even so, those responsible for political training in the Chinese Communist 
armed forces attach primary importance to “ideological consciousness,” which is 
regarded as being alone capable of teaching men to bear all privations. At first, 
the task of instilling such consciousness was facilitated by the fact that many of 
the trainees were illiterate peasants for whom literacy in itself was a high accom- 
plishment and the written word something worthy of blind credence. Conditions 
have somewhat changed since then. The Chinese Communists are making every 
eflort to introduce the majority of the members of their armed forces to the 
elements of reading and writing. To this end, they employ a variety of devices 
including the daily rehearsal of songs and verse designed to inculcate elements of 
ideology as well as practical truths. By this judicious blending of ideology and 


't Jbid., June 18, 1957. 
‘2 Tbid. 





common sense, army political instructors manage to retain the interest of their 
audiences and also acquire the status of advisors to the men in their everyday 
problems. 
Such a situation has long since ceased to exist in the Soviet Army. With some 
reason, the Chinese Communists consider that theirs is the only country in the 
world that possesses a genuine “army of workers and peasants,” which is being 
formed after the classic model of a proletarian or class army, evolved in a spirit 
of class solidarity rather than nationalism or patriotism—an army, moreover, 
with a high morale and fighting ability, as Korea showed. A. Rashi 
» Kashin 


Culture 


International Congresses and Soviet Propaganda 


Since Stalin’s death, participation by Soviet scholars in international con- 
gresses has become a common occurrence. At technical and scientific conferences 
such as the Seventh International Conference on the Physics of Low Tempe- 
ratures held in Toronto last year, the proceedings are conducted in a strictly 
businesslike manner and the Soviet press reflects this attitude in its reports, but 
in the case of conferences dealing with the humanitarian sciences the position 
is entirely different. In recent years, the reports of such meetings appearing in 
Soviet journals appear to have been designed solely to promote the aims of 
Communist propaganda and belittle the academic achievements of the free world. 

For instance, an article published in the Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR dealing 
with the Eleventh International Congress of Historians in Stockholm quite 
unjustifiably claimed that one of the most important features of the congress 
was that “it showed how immeasurably the authority and influence of Marxist- 
Leninist methodology has risen in the last five years.”! In this article, A. Guber 
denounced all non-Marxist methods of historical research as unscientific: 
“Once more we had an opportunity of seeing that a collision between the scientific 
and the idealistic methods is inevitable both in reviewing the most recent history 
and in discussing papers dealing with ancient and medieval history.”? Guber 
asserts that Marxism won the day at Stockholm on the grounds that “even the 
most reactionary representatives of bourgeois historical science could no longer, 
as had been the case at Rome, ignore Marxism and the indisputable position 
which it occupied in historical research.” The reference here is to the congress 
of historians held in Rome in 1955. 

The participation of Soviet historians in the Stockholm congress was ex- 
ploited even more openly for propaganda purposes in an article by E. Ambart- 
sumov which appeared in Problemy mira i sotsializma: 


1 Vestnik Akademii nank SSSR, 1960, No. 11, pp. 101—4. 
2 Tbid., p. 104. 
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The congress became an important and critical political event. ... In the fierce 
exchanges between Marxism and bourgeois historiography, ... Marxism demon- 
strated its superiority. ... The Stockholm congress took place under the banner of 
the advance of Marxism, which has today become the main trend of world historio- 
graphy... 

The same tendency to belittle Western scholars is to be found in a review 
of the papers read by the latter at the Sixth Congress of Anthropologists and 
Ethnographers in Paris: 

The overwhelming majority of the papers read dealt with specific questions. The 
papers were of a purely descriptive nature. This is a good illustration of the state of 
contemporary bourgeois ethnography, its unwillingness to acknowledge historical 
laws in the development of society and its rejection of all general conclusions.‘ 


A typical case of interpreting the proceedings of international congresses 
in the interests of Communist propaganda is provided by the reviews contained 
in publications of the USSR Academy of Sciences dealing with the Twenty-Fifth 
International Congress of Orientalists held in Moscow on August 9-16, 1960. 
During the congress, the Soviet press devoted but little attention to the event 
and it was difficult to gauge the official attitude toward the congress even from 
the articles that were published in Pravda, [zvestia and elsewhere.® The only 
exception was the opening address by Mikoyan, reproduced in full by both 
Pravda and Izvestia and somewhat later by Problemy vostokovedeniya, the journal 
of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia.* Reports on the congress proceedings 
were correct and favorably disposed and the speech by the congress chairman 
\. G. Gafurov was also generally conciliatory: 

In this hall there are people of differing political and religious persuasions, races 
and nationalities, with various academic specialties. However, we are all united by 
our love of scholarship, profound interest in our subject and thirst for new dis- 
coveries. ‘ 


Apart from Mikoyan’s politically flavored speech and the initial ban, later 
rescinded, on the display of twenty-five American books at the exhibition, the 
atmosphere at the congress was neither as tense nor as aggressive as that which 

Soviet delegation tried to create at Stockholm. This is confirmed by the 

emes of most of the papers read by Soviet orientalists and the impressions 
orought away with them by Western scholars who took part: 


... the Russians were more concerned to put up a show of respectability than to 
conduct propaganda which might well have missed its mark. ... The visitors from 


> Problemy mira i sotsializma, Prague, 1960, No. 11, p. 95. 

' Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, 1960, No. 12, p. 71. 
Pravda, August 9, 10, 11, 13 and 17, 1960; Jzvestia, August 9 and 10, 1960; Aazakhstanskaya 
, September 2, 1960. 

* Pravda, August 10, 1960; Jzrestia, August 10, 1960; Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1960, No. 5, pp. 3—6. 
Pravda, August 10, 1960. 





the West made every effort to keep out political debate, and even the Russians were 
on the whole concerned to do the same. And perhaps that was all to the good, for 
it is more than doubtful whether such a debate would have served any purpose. 


After the congress was over, Problemy vostokovedeniya printed a detailed and 
objective account of the proceedings together with a list of all the papers and 
the names of their authors.® The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences reviewed 
the work of Soviet orientalists who took part in the congress as follows: 


During the congress, Soviet scholars established extensive contacts and coope- 
ration with foreign scholars, particularly those from countries of the East and the 
Peoples’ Democracies. ... Soviet orientalists proved to be somewhat behind in 
research on the cultural history of Asian and African countries and there has been 
insufficient archeological and ethnographic research due to the absence of Soviet 
archeological excavations in foreign countries in the East. 


The presidium approved the work of the Soviet delegation at the congress 
and instructed the Academy’s Historical Sciences Section “to study the recommen- 
dations of the sections and resolutions of the congress and draw up proposals 
for implementing them.” !° 

The work of the congress was summed up in an article by Gafurov, published 
in the Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR. Although it displays a greater political 
bias than one would expect in such an article and contains a number of exag- 
gerations, it may still be said to come within the scope of cooperation between 
Soviet orientalists and those of other countries. An example of his exaggeration 
is the assertion that the congress consolidated the trend of world oriental studies 
away from the limited and unimportant problems of the distant past to matters 
of contemporary interest. The subject matter of most of the papers read provide 
no justification for such an assertion. This may be partly due to the saiveté of 
the yardstick whereby Gafurov divides the subjects of papers into contemporary 
and non-contemporary: he describes a paper by Amin el-Holi (UAR) entitled 
“A Study of the Relations between the Nile and Volga in the Early Middle 
Ages” as being “permeated with the spirit of contemporaneity” solely because 
“the raising of this question is a reflection of the strengthening of economic 
and cultural ties between the Soviet Union and the Arab East.” The interesting 
paper by Modilima Achfusi (Nigeria) on the formation of the Sokoto Empire 
is listed by Gafurov as being contemporary in subject, despite the fact that it 
deals with events that took place at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
because it openly challenges those who hold the view that the African peoples 
have no history. There is a clear political and propagandist significance in the 
peremptory dismissal of the views advanced by the Americans Ballis and Murphy 
regarding the dependent status of the Mongolian People’s Republic as “anti- 
scientific.” Nevertheless, the article speaks of world oriental studies as being 


8 Soviet Survey, London, 1960, No. 34, p. 6. 

9 Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1960, No. 5. 

10 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, 1960, No. 11, p. 117. 
11 Tbid., 1960, No. 10, pp. 3—9. 
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the upgrade and mentions several indisputable achievements by Western 
ntalists and scholars from Asia and Africa as well as no less notable successes 
- Soviet orientalists, particularly in the fields of Arabic and Iranian studies. 
n conclusion, Gafurov states that “the work of the congress proceeded in an 
itmosphere ... of serious, frank and fundamental academic argument.” This 
- regards as a cause for rejoicing rather than dismay, since “truth is begotten 
irgument and here lies the basis for optimistic views on the future of oriental 
idies.” 
* 

Such was the comparatively restrained report of the congress in the official 

an of the Academy of Sciences. The same tone cannot be said to have been 

ntained in reports that appeared elsewhere. Gafurov returned to the same 

ject in the columns of Voprosy istorii;* but whereas in the Vestnik Akademii 
nak SSSR he had been speaking as a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences, in Voprosy istorii (albeit a publication of the Academy) his demagogic 
attacks on “bourgeois scholarship” and “reactionary orientalists” and his lauda- 
tory effusions about Marxism and Marxist orientalists were more in keeping 
with the language of officials of the Communist Party, one of which, of course, he 
had been before his appointment as director of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences (now the Institute of the Peoples of Asia). 

It is difficult to say what caused Gafurov to switch to a more aggressive 
tone. Possibly his first offering did not fully satisfy higher authority and, in 
view of the imminent conference of Communist parties in Moscow, he was 
required to lay more stress on the irreconcilability of Marxist-Leninist and 
bourgeois methods. At all events, his views in Voprosy istorii are hardly cal- 
culated to encourage that atmosphere of “‘serious, frank and fundamental academic 

‘cument” which he had earlier welcomed. He concludes that bourgeois orien- 
talists suffered a defeat at the congress at the hands of the Marxist-Leninist 
method, that the depth and originality of treatment of the most vital problems 

vidence of the superiority of Soviet oriental studies over bourgeois scholar- 
up. He even claims as further proof of this that the Soviet method of system- 
atically examining social and economic problems on the basis of historical 
materialism has seriously influenced scholars in capitalist countries. Any study 
of the past or present situation of the peoples of Asia and Africa which does 
not employ the Marxist approach is labeled as anti-scientific. Gafurov accuses 
a number of bourgeois researchers of having laid plans in advance to discredit 
progressive scholars, of organizing ideological attacks, providing apologias for 
colonialism and expansionism, distorting reality and idealizing the feudal past. 
He condemns them for their isolation from life, exaltation of the bourgeois 
party system, lack of scientific analysis, incomplete and biased knowledge of 
the work of Soviet orientalists, preference for individual philological problems, 
formalism in the study of texts and even slander against the Soviet Union. 
He refers to the “tortuous maneuvering” of some reactionary orientalists in 


\2 Voprosy istorii, 1960, No. 11, pp. 3—18. 





their attempts to defend colonialism, including those who “made every effort 
to justify missionary activities, claiming that missionaries in the colonial and 
dependent countries had furthered the spread of education and culture and 
were not propagators of colonial policy.”!* “Certain bourgeois scholars,” he 
maintained, “considered it advisable to abandon their tendentious reports and 
refrain from delivering the speeches they had prepared, in which they 

intended to discredit the theses of those scholars who are opponents of coloni- 
alism.” Gafurov appears to be trying to convey the impression that the Western 
scholars concerned were ashamed of their “reactionary attitudes.” They hesitated, 
he says, to enter into any discussion of social or economic questions of funda- 


mental importance, and mostly confined their attacks to isolated events of 


international life. The resistance which they encountered prompted them to 
accuse their opponents of “incomprehension” or an inadequate knowledge of 
the subject. 

In every case where the conclusions drawn by Western orientalists in their 
papers did not coincide with the assertions of Soviet propaganda, Gafur 
accuses them of slandering the Soviet Union. For instance, with reference to 
Morton Fried’s paper on “The Problem of Revolution and the Family in China, 
he claims that the author “endeavored to slander measures undertaken in the 
Chinese People’s Republic to consolidate the family and marriage ties,” while 
at the same time having to admit that he had no documentary material at his 
disposal and did not know what in fact was now happening in China. Ballis’ 
paper on the Mongolian People’s Republic is described as slanderous because 
of its assertions regarding the “export of revolution” to Mongolia.!4 Other 
charges leveled against Western orientalists included an alleged lack of interest 
in contemporary themes, which the most superficial perusal of the list of papers 
read at the congress will refute. While stressing the need to pay greater attention 
to contemporary Eastern problems, Communist scholars are, in fact, only 
prepared to approve those papers which do not contradict Communist pro- 
paganda. It was for this reason that such a favorable reception was given to 
papers by Japanese orientalists which highlighted poor labor conditions in 
Japan, opposition to the security pact with the United States and the alleged 
resurgence of Japanese militarism and imperialism. Needless to say, many ot 
the Japanese delegation were Communists, a fact which enabled Gafurov to 
claim that the Marxist approach predominated in their papers. Papers by scholars 
from Eastern Germany also received a favorable reception, although, to be fair, 
Gafurov does commend certain papers by West German orientalists for the 
novelty of their themes and their high academic standard. 


13 The most virulent expression of the Communist Party’s attitude toward the work of missionaries 
in the countrics of Africa and Asia may be found in the article by I. R. Grigulevich in the symposiun 
Protiv kolonializma (Against Colonialism), published by the Academy’s Institute of Oriental Studies 
(Moscow, 1960, pp. 66—80). See also Georg A. von Stackelberg, “Soviet African Studies as a Weapon 
of Soviet Policy,” Bulletin, 1960, No. 9, pp. 10—11. 

1 Sec N. N. Poppe, “The Mongolian People’s Republic,” Vestnik, Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, Munich, No. 4, 1954, pp. 7—24. 
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While stating that “‘sinologists from the USSR and several socialist countries 
conducted an active dispute with certain Western scholars who tried to idealize 
the old feudal China and discredit People’s China,” Gafurov omits to mention 
that Chinese scholars declined to take part in the congress, a refusal that was 
not due to the presence of Western orientalists. 

In the field of philology and literature, he states that “at the congress Soviet 
oriental philologists worked in close contact with their colleagues from European 
socialist countries” and found much common ground in their approach to the 
subject. He urges the need for coordinating their work, and points out that 
one of the features of oriental studies in the “socialist” countries of Europe is 
the growing interest in problems of today, in the individual characteristics of 
Eastern national literatures, their links with the national liberation movement 
and their growing progressive tendencies. He appears reluctant to admit that 
a study of modern Eastern languages in isolation from their ancient and medieval 
forerunners, while useful in the field of general linguistics, is of little avail in 
reconstructing the history of these languages, which requires the maximum 
amount of factual material. At all events, his contention that concern with 
contemporary problems was a major feature of the papers read at the congress 
by philologists from the “socialist” countries is not altogether borne out if one 
examines the list of papers read. 

In contrasting Communist orientalists with their bourgeois counterparts, 
Gafurov lays particular stress on the fact that “the center of oriental studies is 
now moving to the countries of the East,” and that on fundamental questions 
almost all Eastern scholars expressed their full agreement with scholars from 
socialist countries. However, even he has to admit that far from all Eastern 
scholars attending the congress took a Marxist-Leninist stand. He divides them 
into three categories: the followers of the orthodox Eastern school, which 
opposes any attempt to adopt a critical approach to its immutable canons; 
researchers who seek to reconcile traditional and modern methods of research 
(these, according to Gafurov, were in a majority); and those scholars who 
employed the Marxist-Leninist approach in their work. 

[t is interesting to note that of the Asian and African scholars who read 
papers at the congress only some of the Japanese employed the Marxist-Leninist 
approach, The papers read by Indian scholars, who long ago won recognition 
in Western European circles, had nothing at all in common with Marxism- 
Leninism. Many interesting papers were read by Asian and African scholars in 
the sections dealing with the history of the Arab countries, Arabic philology, 
Afghanistan, Iranian philology, Korea, African studies and other subjects. 
They show that closer contact between Asian and African scholars is of mutual 
benefit both to Western orientalists and to the scholars of these lands. Soviet 
academic leaders take a different view. Gafurov’s call to Western orientalists to 
assist “progressive” Eastern scholars and collaborate with them is, first, a call 
to introduce Marxist-Leninist methods into the work of Asian and African 
scholars and, second, an attempt to transfer their research from the study of 
the past to subjects of an exclusively contemporary nature. 





Soviet accounts of the Congress of Orientalists could not resist the oppor. 
tunity of expatiating upon the experience of the Soviet republics and its signi- 
ficance for the colonial countries, and quoting Khrushchev’s words at the Fifteenth 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly: 


We are proud that the experience of the former outlying areas of Russia has 
proved that it is quite possible for countries of the East to put an end to backward. 
ness, poverty, disease and ignorance and raise themselves to the level of economically 
advanced countries within the space of a generation.1® 


Gafurov recently devoted an article in Problemy vostokovedeniya to this Soviet 
“experience,”!® and at the congress a number of papers by Soviet scholars 
were devoted to the Central Asian republics of the USSR. In his article in Voproy 
istorii, Gafurov claims that these papers were particularly topical. He states, 
moreover, that during discussion of the papers it was found that some orientalists 
had no idea of the great changes that had occurred in the Soviet East. According 
to Gafurov, one Indian admitted that he had not heard of the process of consoli- 
dating the Turkmen tribes into a single nation, or of the transition of the Kirghiz 
from a nomadic existence to a “socialist economy.” 

It is quite possible that there are a few Eastern scholars who are not familiar 
with the transition of the Kirghiz nomads to a settled life and the general disap- 
pearance of the divisions among the Turkmen tribes, but the papers read by 
Turkmen and Kirghiz scholars at the congress were hardly likely to give the 
full account of these events. One could hardly expect to obtain from scholars 
who are subject to tight Party control an account of the manner in which the 
measures to settle nomadic peoples in Soviet Central Asia were enforced, or 
of the consequent abrupt fall in the numbers of nomads due to starvation, 
deportation and emigration. According to official Soviet sources, the native 
population of Turkestan fell by 25 percent or more during the establishment 
of the Soviet regime in those areas, the worst sufferers being the nomadic popv- 
lations of Kazakhstan, Kirghizia and Turkmenia. According to official census 
figures, the number of Kazakhs in the Soviet Union fell from 3,831,611 in 1926 
to 3,581,000 in 1959.17 In the Mary region of Turkmenia, the numbers of Baluchi 
declined in the same period from 9,974 to 7,800. They were similarly victims 
of the Soviet policy of enforcing the settlement of nomadic peoples. Some of 
them, unable to endure this brutal policy, attempted to fight their way to the 
Persian frontier under the leadership of their khan Kremikhan. Many were 
slaughtered by Soviet troops and others, mainly women, children and old 
people, were taken prisoner and perished in exile. It would be interesting to 
hear accounts of these events from Kazakh and Turkmen orientalists, but naturally 
enough the subject is tabu. In the same way, the Soviet authorities have laid a 
ban on any truthful account of events. surrounding the people’s republics of 
Bukhara and Khorezm, and Uzbek scholars are precluded from making any 


15 Pravda, September 24, 1960. 


16 Problemy vostokovedeniya, 1960, No. 5, pp. 7—19. 
17 Pravda, February 4, 1960. 
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objective study of the Djadid movement in Turkestan, which is dismissed by 
the Communists as reactionary. Gafurov claims that one of the advantages 
of Soviet oriental studies is that “traditional oriental studies, now the monopoly 
of \Vestern scholars, died out completely in the Soviet Union in the thirties with 
the influx of... young scholars from the Soviet republics of Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia, for whom research into the history, culture and languages of the 
East meant in essence the study of their own native history, native culture and 
native languages.” 18 There can be no doubt that the enlistment of these young 
scholars was a positive step, but the fact that they are not permitted to give an 
objective interpretation of the history of their own peoples and must adhere 
strictly to the political line dictated to them by the Party can only serve as a 
brake on their work. This was clearly brought out in a number of papers read 
at the congress by scholars from Central Asia and Transcaucasia. 


* 


Soviet attempts to exploit the Congress of Orientalists as a forum for pro- 
claiming the superiority of Marxism-Leninism and denigrating the achievements 
of Western scholars have aroused serious doubts in the mind of at least one 
Western scholar as to the value of future participation in such conferences if the 
Soviets persist with this policy.!® 

Gafurov’s article indicates a desire on the part of the Soviet leaders not only 
to subordinate Soviet oriental studies to Soviet political interests in the East, 
but also to assume the ideological leadership of oriental studies among scholars 
from Asian and African lands. Not without interest in this connection is Gafurov’s 
explanation of the political reasons underlying the renaming of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences as the Institute of the Peoples 
of Asia. According to Gafurov, one of the most important features in the develop- 
ment of Soviet oriental studies in recent years has been “the establishment of 
close contacts between Soviet orientalists and scholars from Eastern countries, 
who, with the growth of science and culture in their countries, which have 
gained national sovereignty, are beginning to play a leading part in the study 
of their history, culture and native languages.” This has led to “certain organi- 
zational and even terminological changes. Two academic institutions have 
been formed: the Institute of the Peoples of Asia and the Institute of Africa.” 
The same reasons would seem to be behind the recent renaming of the journal 
Sovremenny Vostok (The Contemporary East) published by the Institute of the 
Peoples of Asia, which will appear as Aziya i Afrika segodnya (Asia and Africa 

aa coll 20 
Today) with effect from March 1961. Geary A. ven Stackelberg 


'S Voprosy istorii, 1960, No. 11, p. 8. 
> Roderick MacFarquhar, “The Twenty-Fifth International Congress of Orientalists,” The China 


Quarterly, London, 1960, No. 4, p. 117. 


° Sovremenny vostok, 1961, No. 1. 





Translated Literature Published in the USSR in 1960 


In several ways, translated literature in the USSR-excepting, of course, 
translations into Russian from the other languages of the USSR itself—provices 
some indication of the foreign policy currently being pursued by the Soviet 
government. For some time, when almost the entire policy of the Party lay in 
“building socialism in one country” and the country’s frontiers had hardened, 
so to speak, into a single impenetrable curtain, the amount of foreign literature 
appearing in translation in the USSR was extremely small. For the most purt, 
it comprised the most prominent classics of both East and West and the works 
of Communist writers or fellow-travelers. Then came the period of “coexistence,” 
as a result of which, since the middle of the fifties, the number of published 
translations has greatly increased and is planned to increase yet further from 
year to year. 

Although the range of approved authors is now wider than before the war, 
this does not mean that works considered for translation are no longer subjected 
to rigorous political selection. Some articles in the literary journal Vopros 
literatury devoted to modern literary movements in various countries abroad 
give an idea of the principles underlying this selection. Much attention is 
devoted to writers’ social background. In an article entitled “New Paths of the 
German Novel,”?! particular attention is paid to Erwin Schrittmatter, who is 
described as a writer emerged from the bosom of the people. The article gives 
a detailed biography of him, from which it appears that he was born in a small 
Saxon village in a mining district and after running away from school practiced 
a variety of trades.* That his views do not coincide completely with Communist 
principles may be seen from the fact that during World War II he became a 
convinced Tolstoyan.* In this case, however, “‘non-resistance to evil” was not 
taken amiss and evidently constitutes no obstacle to the translation of his works 
into Russian. 

The same journal expresses severe disapproval of many foreign writers who, 
for various reasons, are unacceptable for translation. These include a group of 
French “objectivists,” such as Nathalie Sarraute, Alain Robbe-Grillet and Michel 
Butor. With them are linked young American writers, of whom the journal 
has to say: 


Deliberately flimsy, almost amorphous plots... without a beginning or an 
end, tales of strange, hopelessly lonely people, vagabonds, alcoholics, erotomaniacs 
and drug addicts—this is what young Americans, writers of a demoralized generation, 
produce.# 


>? 


Here we are up against the requirements of “socialist realism,” according 
which every work of art must tend to educate in a Communist spirit. 


1 Voprosy literatury, 1960, No. 1. 
? Jbid., p. 130. 
3 Tbid., p. 131. 
* Tbid., p. 139. 
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lefinition of “revisionism,” casually worked in, is also worth quoting: 
. revisionism, which usually marches under the banner of the struggle 
inst dogmatism, is in fact dogmatism turned inside out.” 


Even the modernists, however, are not always severely condemned: in 
trast to the objectivists, modern French verse is presented as deserving a 
‘ain place in modern literature, and mention is made of many names, including 
ques Audiberti and others.*® 


The increased volume of published translations was accompanied by a 
responding increase in the publication of reviews and criticisms devoted to 
eign literature. In January 1960, Voprosy literatury began to include a section 
ded “Foreign Literature,” containing lengthy articles of criticism or literary 

istory. The February issue, for example, contained a study by V. Dneprov on 
he Intellectual Novel of Thomas Mann.”’? 


Translations of foreign literature are printed in the periodical press and also 

book form. Almost all the big literary and political journals find room for them, 
pite of the fact that in 1955 the Union of Writers of the USSR began issuing 

a special journal for the purpose, /nostrannaya literatura, which is specifically 
vtended to acquaint the Soviet reader with what is new in the field of foreign 
rature. 

Naturally enough, there is some specialization among the periodicals. Some 
iblish larger-scale works, usually by well-known writers, others print short 
tories, sketches and verse. Moskva, for example, concentrates upon works of 

jor importance: in 1960, its most important translation was that of Heming- 

y's Across the River and into the Trees.* The main reason for publishing it was, 
‘ course, the fact that its hero, the American army colonel Richard Cantwell, 
epeatedly expresses strong disapproval] of prominefht persons in the United 

tes. A preface declares: “The book is imbued with lofty humanism and is 
enuinely democratic. The thoughts and reminiscences of its main hero sound 
ike a disturbed confession by the writer himself.” The preface draws attention 

Cantwell’s reply when asked how he likes the Russians: ““They say they are 
ur future enemy. So I, as a soldier, may have to fight them. But I personally 

them very much: I don’t know of a people that is nobler or more closely 
resembles us.” 

It may be added that Hemingway’s works are sometimes used to provide fuel 
r Soviet propaganda. Extracts from his latest book, The Dangerous Summer, tor 
sample, have been reproduced in Literaturnaya gazeta.® 


Short stories published in Zuamya are not always fresh from the pen of their 
ters: the essential feature about them is their acceptability from the social 


lbid., p. 146. 
* lbid., 1960, No. 9. 
’ Ibid., 1960, No. 2. 
* Moskva, 1960, Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 
’ Literaturnaya gazeta, October 13, 1960. 





point of view—whether or not they reflect the life of the working class. In its 
October issue, for example, the journal printed a short story by William Faulkner, 
first published in 1957.1° In spite of the fame of its author, it may be supposed that 
this story was published in translation primarily because its main character is a 
worker~—a chauffeur. In its next issue, Znamya published two short stories, “Tom’s 
Sister” and “Away from Home,” by the British writer Bill Naughton, who has 
practiced a number of trades as stevedore, unskilled worker, waiter, weaver and 
truck driver and describes in his writings the life of the working class." 


The translations appearing during 1960 in Novy mir are notable for their 
variety and for the fact that they were evidently selected for their political topi- 
cality. In one case, we find verses entitled “Lines from Prison,” from the Urdu 
of the Pakistani poet Faiz Ahmad Faiz;!? in another, Alexis Parnis’ Js/and of 
Aphrodite, translated from the Greek; later, extracts from Vladimir Posner’s 
Place of Execution, a work belonging to no particular genre and describing, in 
somewhat unsystematic fashion, events in France and Algeria, in prison, in the 
army, in political organizations, etc.14 Finally, in the last issue for the year, we 
find a group of poems by the Hungarian Communist poet Antal Hidas.15 


The journal Zvezda seems to concentrate upon works of a poetic nature. 
In its March issue, we find verse by the French poet and short story writer 
Pierre Gamarra;'!* in the May issue, a group of Czechoslovak poets—Maria 
Pujmanova, Jan Kostra, Vitezslav Nezval, Miroslav Florian, Jiri Sotola and 
Miroslav Cervenka.17 Two months later, we find revolutionary English poetry 
represented with such writers as M. Carter, K. E. Ingram and Langston Hughes."* 
Almost all the compositions printed are filled with revolutionary slogans or with 
expressions of admiration for the socialist regime, as, for example, Alexis Parnis’ 
verses on the subject of Leningrad.}® 


Translations are more seldom found in Neva. The August number contained 
a group of stories by Scandinavian writers including Hilmar Wulff, Hans kirk 
and Oivind Bolstad.?° 


It is noteworthy that these journals make very scant provision in the way of 
translated literature for young readers. It seems clear that the authorities prefer 
to bring up the younger generation on the works of Soviet writers, and exclude 
even tendentious pro-Communist writers from abroad. 


10 Znamya, 1960, No. 10. 
11 Jbid., 1960, No. 11. 

12 Novy mir, 1960, No. 4. 
13 Tbid., 1960, No. 9. 

14 Tbid., 1960, Nos. 11 and 12. 
15 Jbid., 1960, No. 12. 

16 Zvezda, 1960, No. 3. 
17 Tbid., 1960, No. 5. 

18 Jbid., 1960, No. 7. 

19 Jbid., 1960, No. 11. 

20 Neva, 1960, No. 8. 
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Perhaps the main channel, however, through which foreign literature reaches 
the Soviet reader is Jnostrannaya literatura insofar as this is its specific purpose, 
although the fact that its circulation, alone among all the literary journals of the 
USSR, is not given may indicate that the number of copies printed is small. 
Last year’s issues of this journal give a better opportunity than those of previous 
years to judge the extent to which this purpose is fulfilled and from what angle. 


rhe first issue for 1960 is already fairly significant in this regard. It opens with 
a special section devoted to the launching of the rocket to the moon. The four 
writers represented seem to have been chosen with deliberate intent—Walter 
Lowenfels (USA), Raul Gonzalez Tufién (Argentina), Luis Landinez (Spain) and 
Otto Gelsted (Denmark). Then follows the first instalment of an accusatory 
novel by the German writer Anna Seghers, The Decision.*1 Why this work is 
given a prominent place becomes clear from an article in the same issue, which 
states that the novel furnishes “‘a comprehensive portrait gallery of contem- 
poraries” and describes it as “an undoubted achievement of socialist realism in 
German literature.”?? 

Another writer represented in the same issue with the first instalment of a 
novel is the American Jay Deiss, whose novel The Blue Chips takes place in a 
factory where two social groups come into collision.** Similar features are 
evidently responsible for the choice of verse by two Haitian poets, Jacques 
Roumain and Jean Briére, a story by the Italian writer Renata Vigano, The 
Wedding in a Partisan Brigade, and a poem by the Bulgarian Nikola Vaptsarov, 
“In the Crew’s Quarters.” 

lranslations of verse by individual poets or even whole groups of poets 
from various countries are given a prominent place: these include verse from 
Indonesia, South Africa, Korea, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Cuba, Mexico and 
Argentina. There is also verse by Ho Chi Minh.** In all this mass of material from 
countries of the East, Latin America and elsewhere, the creative or recreative 
eflorts of the translators are made use of for political ends ; each translation becomes 
one more salvo in the cold war. And, of course, each is a further indication of 
the way in which the various editorial boards fulfill the requirements of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

A good illustration of this subordinate role played by Jnostrannaya literatura 
is provided by its December issue, which is entirely devoted to the peoples of 
Latin America. This opens with a Russian translation of some sections of Pablo 
Neruda’s new poem “Cancién de Gesta,” the character of which may be judged 


trom the lines: 
...and the warmonger 
From the North American States 
Dropped dollars and bombs on the land.*® 


“! Inostrannaya literatura, 1960, No. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 201. 

*3 Tbid., 1960, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

“4 Tbid., 1960, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 8 and 12. 

*° Ibid., 1960, No. 12, p. 8. 





After this comes the novel Hits Green Holiness, by the Guatemalan writer 
Miguel Angel Asturias, where the same trend is to be observed. Asturias attacks 
the “banana kings,” the planters in tropical America, and says: “Another god is 
coming—the dollar, and another religion—the religion of the big stick.”*® 

The policy of publishing works dealing with current political affairs results 
in their presentation in rather crude form. Asturias’ novel and Neruda’s poem, 
in particular, suffer from their having been abridged. The journal’s editors state 
in a note: “The publication of abridged versions of certain works is due to the 
editors’ desire to give wider coverage in the columns of this special issue to the 
literature of the Latin American countries.”*’ Quite apart from their fundamental 
weakness of excessive tendentiousness, the majority of works published in 
Inostrannaya literatura, despite the heroic efforts of well-qualified translators, fail 
to represent any particular artistic worth, partly because of this policy of abridging. 

Two novels published by this journal in 1960 are especially noteworthy. ‘The 
first is The Bridge, by the German writer Manfred Gregor, which depicts the last 
days of World War IT.?8 In a series of vivid characters and convincing episodes, 
he portrays the feeling of being doomed, the blind heroism, the warped minds 
and at the same time the brief moments of sanity and genuine human feeling which 
characterized this period. The second, entitled in the Russian Aladam Counsvlor, 
is by the Finnish writer Martti Larni.?® The chief character here is a strong-willed, 
intelligent and selfish woman, who tells her story in the form of an exhaustive 
diary. She is of mixed descent, a cosmopolitan in outlook, whose daily life and 
principles of conduct are molded by American influence. Having grown up in 
poverty-stricken surroundings, she gradually acquires a large capital and rises 


to a prominent position in society. The novel has many vivid pictures of everyday 
life, abounds in humorous situations and paradoxical statements sometimes 
bordering on cynicism, but its publication in translation is prompted by the fact 
that it amounts to a condemnation of the American way of life and also, in part, 
of the material and spiritual inadequacy of life in small countries, in particular, of 
prewar Finland. Political considerations and not literary merit, therefore, were 
what prompted the publication of these two works. 


. 


During the year, the number of books on the Soviet market was supplemented 
by several million copies of works translated from a variety of languages. From the 
weekly bulletin issued by the All-Union Book Chamber, Novrye &nigi, which records 
every publication issued in the USSR, one finds that every month between 80 and 
140 titles of translated works were issued, the number of copies printed varying 
from 2,000 to 500,000. Of these publications, 41 percent were devoted to literature 
and art. This tendency becomes sharpened when one takes into account the num- 
bers of copies printed of each work. During 1960, for example, Dickens’ B/-ak 


26 Jbid., p. 54. 
2? Tbid., p. 263. 

28 Jbid., 1960, Nos. 10 and 11. 
29 Jbid., 1960, Nos. 8 and 9. 
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Howse was issued in an edition of 500,000 copies; Balzac’s works in an edition of 
350,000 copies; Bernhard Kellermann’s Tunnel, of 300,000 copies; and Scott’s 
works, of 300,000 copies. 


Many of the translations of foreign literature currently published in the USSR 
in book form are reissues of Western classics which were translated into 
Russian and published even before the Soviets came to power. Reissues in 1960 
include works by Shakespeare, Philip Massinger, Defoe, Voltaire, Schiller, 
Hoffmann, Stendhal, Hugo, Andersen, Thackeray, Mayne Reid, Jules Verne, 
Bjirnson, Sienkiewicz, Haggard, O. Henry and Roger Martin du Gard. Writers 
whose works were first translated and issued 10-20 years ago include Anatole 
France, Gerhart Hauptmann, Ethel Voynich, Theodore Dreiser, Heinrich Mann, 
Jack London, Stefan Zweig, Lion Feuchtwanger, Arnold Zweig, Karel Capek, 
J. b. Priestley, A. J. Cronin and Ernest Hemingway. All these writers were 
represented in 1960 by a reissue of their complete works or of odd volumes. 


Such a high rate of book production, however, does not mean that the choice 
of editions is not subjected to rigorous political control. A certain political line 
may be detected, for example, in the relative numbers of books translated from 
diflerent languages. According to the issues of Novye Anigi for 1960, translations 
published during the year were from 36 languages. Over 64 percent of them were 
from English (about 37 percent), German (about 15 percent) and French (about 
12 percent). The reasons for this high proportion are obvious: apart from the 
large area of the globe over which English is spoken, translations of works of a 
scientific or technical nature originally published in English or German occupy 
an important place. The shares allotted to other languages, however, are not 


without their surprises. The total numbers of titles translated from the other 33 
languages in 1960 are as follows: 


Bulgarian and Spanish 

Italian 

Hungarian 

Norwegian, Arabic and Japanese 

Danish, Swedish and Finnish 

Turkish, Albanian and Hindi 

Modern Greek, Rumanian, Serbo-Croat, Korean and Indonesian 

Dutch and Portuguese 

Icelandic, Urdu and Mongolian 

Classical Greek, Sanskrit, Yiddish, Parsee, Bengali, Vietnamese and Pali.. 1 cach 


[t is not, of course, very hard to find the reasons for these proportions. The 
hich proportion of translations from Czech may well be a reflection of the desire 
to pay due regard to the most reliable of the Soviet satellites. For similar reasons, 
it may be supposed, the number of translations from Bulgarian was considerably 
hicher than from Rumanian. Even Albanian receives favorable treatment, while 
Sc:bo-Croat comes almost last among the languages of the Communist countries. 
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The nature of the books translated, too, is significant. A prominent place js 
given to folklore and folk art. Among publications on these subjects, mention 
may be made of collections of English, Rumanian, Turkish and Ethiopian fuiry 
tales, Chinese folk songs, Turkish anecdotes and folklore from the Gold Coast, 
Each of the fairy tale collections came out in an edition of 150,000 copies, and the 
book of Turkish anecdotes in an edition of 225,000 copies. 


* 


Other books, too, can give some idea of the character of translated literature 
published in the USSR. In 1960, for example, Remarque’s novels A// Quiet on the 
Western Front, Three Comrades and A Time to Live and a Time to Die were all reissued, 
and his novel Borrowed Life came out for the first time in book form. Although 
Remarque comes in for the disapproval of Soviet critics for his naturalism and 
his enthusiasm for the bohemian way of life, his works are regularly reissued in 
the USSR because of their protest against war and their sharp condemnation 
of Nazism. 

Another illustration of the Soviet choice of works for translation is the novel 
The Mirage by the Australian writer F. D. Vickers, which describes the fate of 
the halfbreed Freddy Adams, an honest and hardworking young man who is 
prevented by racial discrimination from finding a place in Australian society and 
meets a tragic end. Another is the novel Tedongan, by the Korean writer Khan 
Ser Ya, who portrays in the darkest colors the fate of the Korean people after the 
arrival of the United States Army. The novel Jndependent People, by the Icelandic 
writer Halld6ér Laxness, depicts the tragic fate of the small peasant, while a book by 
an Argentinian writer, Don Segundo Sombra, describes the sordid life of herdsmen, 
shepherds, horse-tamers and agricultural workers inhabiting the pampas. The 
contemporary German writer G. Weisenborn is represented with a novel de- 
scribing the atmosphere in Bonn and bearing the significant title Bui/t on Sand. 
A collection of short stories, Akol the Vagabond, by the deceased Persian 
writer Sadek Hedayat, unmasks the rich men and the bureaucrats among his 
countrymen. 

Such books make up the greater part of translated literature appearing in the 
USSR. Their main feature is their political slant, which is a more important factor 
in determining their selection than their authors’ literary skill. What Novye £vigi 
has to say on the subject of a verse collection by the Spanish poet J. Matet, 
Dreamers, concerns, not the artistic worth of the poetry, but the poet’s militant past: 


Julio Matei took part in the Spanish people’s heroic struggle against fascism. 
He spent two years in the cells of a fascist prison. In 1939, Mated emigrated to the 
Soviet Union, where he has found a second homeland.*® 


Mention should also be made of the reissue in 1960 of Boris Pasternak’s 
translation of Faust, first issued in 1957, i.e., before the Doctor Zhivago affair. 
The reissue was evidently in response to public demand, since the second 


30 Novye knigi, 1960, No. 15, p. 57. 
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edition of 50,000 copies was twice as great as the first. It is interesting to note that 
although the second edition reprints the long introduction written by Nikolai 
Vilmont, the last two pages are omitted. These had concluded with the paragraph: 


Boris Pasternak has made Faust into a living creation of Russian poetry. . . . The 
vain thing has been achieved—a poetical metamorphosis, a reexpression of Faust 
n Russian form, remarkable for the power of its meter and style. 


he introduction, as it appears in the second edition, does not mention the 
anslator’s name. 


[he general position with regard to the translation of foreign literature is 
icated by a symptomatic tendency to be observed at the Third Congress of 
riters of the USSR, which took place in Moscow in 1959. On this occa- 
, the speakers confined themselves to discussing only one aspect of the 
stion—the translation of literature written in the languages of the Soviet 
onal republics. N. Lesyuchevsky, head of the publishing enterprise “Sovetsky 
tel,” stated that hundreds of books had been translated into Russian from 38 
ferent languages: in doing so, he was referring only to the national literatures 
‘the peoples of the USSR.*! Editor of Jnostrannaya literatura A. Chakovsky, who 
‘ke of the “attacks of imperialist propaganda,” also failed to treat the subject 
ts fullest aspect. Only one speaker, the writer Nikolai Chukovsky, devoted 
attention to the artistic aspect of the work of translating from foreign lan- 
zes, and even he was thinking primarily of translations from other Soviet 
ruages.33 
The ignoring of such an important subject cannot be fortuitous: the trans- 
on of works by foreign writers is one of those activities which have to be 
led by a very authoritative baton. It is significant, for example, that the 
pearance of such translations is scarcely noticed in the Soviet periodical press. 
hereas, in the translation of works written in any of the languages of the USSR, 
translator is free to choose his material himself, texts for translation from 
ruages spoken outside the USSR are selected in accordance with instructions 
rom the publishing houses, which in their turn are briefed by the appropriate 
rty authorities. 
\ll these features in the publication of translations of foreign literature in 
USSR combine to reinforce the impression that this branch of publishing, 
others and, indeed, like all forms of artistic activity, is subordinate to the 
inds of the Party. — 
’ A, Gaev 


' Tretii sezd pisatelei SSSR : Stenografichesky otchet (The Third Congress of Writers of the USSR. 
raphic Report), Moscow, 1959, p. 76. 

* bid., pp. 109—10. 

' Ibid., pp. 142—44. 





REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In its second issue for this year, Kommunist continues to print documents 
relating to the “unity” of the Communist parties—a communiqué on the recent 
plenary session of the Chinese Party Central Committee and the resolution 
adopted by it on January 18 on the November conference. In its third issue, the 
leader is followed by an article, “The Indestructible Friendship of the Soviet and 
Chinese Peoples,” devoted to the eleventh anniversary of the conclusion by 
Moscow and Peking of a treaty of friendship, alliance and mutual aid. The article 
concludes: “There are no forces in the world that could disrupt our friendship 
... The peoples of our countries, united for ever, will continue to consolidate 
their unity, multiplying the strength of the socialist camp.” 

At the same time, due attention is given to world events capable of serving 
the cause of international Communism. In its first issue for the year, Kommuiist 
prints an article by the chairman of the Cuban People’s Socialist Party on the 
second anniversary of the Cuban revolution, and the following issue contains 
articles dealing with the forty years’ existence of the Italian Communist Party 
and the struggle of Portuguese Communists against the “fascist” regime. The 
latter, entitled “The Communists’ Will is Stronger than Prison Walls,” begins 
with a reference to a speech delivered ten years ago by one of the leaders of the 
Portuguese Communist Party and printed under Stalin in Bolshevik (the prede- 
cessor of Kommunist). 

Similarly, Partiinaya zhizn (1961, No. 2) includes an article on events in Cuba 
by the Executive Secretary of the Cuban People’s Socialist Party. The next issue 
contains a wealth of material on the world Communist movement: an article bya 
Politburo member of the Ceylonese Party Central Committee entitled, ““We Must 
Carry the Banner of the Unity of Democratic and Progressive Forces”; a brief 
report on the Sixteenth Luxemburg Party Congress; and material on the Nine- 
teenth Swedish Party Congress. These contributions are supplemented in the 
fourth issue by an article entitled, ““The Marxist-Leninist Vanguard of the 
Mongolian People is Forty Years Old,” by a secretary of the Centra] Committee 
of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, and another by V. Kursanov 
called, “‘Proletarian Internationalism and Contemporary Social Development,” 
which concludes: “The invincible banner of proletarian internationalism is being 
raised ever higher over the world. Its... principles ... are exerting an active 
influence upon the course of international relations.” 

Kommunist (1961, No. 3) also contains an article by G. Starushenko which 
deals with the death of Lumumba entitled, “The Colonizers and Their 
Myrmidons Must Answer for This!” This refers to Mr. Hammarskjéld as “that 
contemptible lackey of the colonizers,” and declares: “Events in the Congo have 
demonstrated once more that although colonialism is crumbling, it remains 2 
most dangerous enemy of mankind; inits death agony, it is capable of anything...” 
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From this brief catalogue, it will be seen that Communism is intensifying 
its propaganda in the name of world revolution: the “cold war” is being relent- 
sly pursued from the Soviet side, using every means of promoting its interests 
rticularly in the Afro-Asian countries. 
* 


\n editorial in Kommunist (1961, No. 3) is devoted to the forthcoming Twenty- 
cond Party Congress. This declares that the congress will “occupy a special 
ce in the history of the building of Communism”’; it will “analyze the entire 
murse traveled by the first country of socialism, and will map out features of 

program for the further progress of socialist society toward the higher phase 

*Communism.” The article asserts that a tremendous interest in the congress 
been awakened in the Soviet people, and takes the opportunity of calling 

for ““conscientiousness, organization, efficiency and initiative on the part of Soviet 
itivens..., implacable hostility toward /aissez-faire and laxity of discipline, 
ard irresponsibility and arbitrary conduct in economic affairs on the part of 
illiterate and idle workers.” In other words, it calls for the implementation of 
10se corrective measures so frequently referred to by Khrushchev at the January 
plenum of the Party Central Committee and the various meetings that followed it. 

The article further devotes considerable space to the new Party program which 

the Congress is due to approve. Little is said about the form that the new program 
will take: the article merely observes in this connection that it will take account 
of all the changes that have occurred since the adoption in 1919, at the Eighth 
Party Congress, of Lenin’s program, which has remained in force ever since. All 
Khrushchev’s utterances on the subject delivered in recent months are here 
reproduced, including promises of the development of a socialist state organiza- 
tion into a “Communist social self-government.” What concerns the Soviet 
population more, however, is the retention of the “socialist” principle—“‘from 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his work”—and the rejection 
of “petty bourgeois wage-leveling.” The article declares: 

The new program will combine a strictly scientific character with Bolshevik 
revolutionary elements. It will be implacable toward all attempts at revision of 
Marxism-Leninism, toward manifestations of sluggishness, dogmatism and killing 
cholasticism. ... It will become a keen ideological weapon in the hands of the 
Party and of the entire Soviet people . . ., will provide the most powerful material 
or propaganda ..., and make a special contribution to the victory of Communism. 


(hese few excerpts already give some idea of the significance of the forth- 
coming congress, which is faced with the difficult task of preparing a program 
that will be applicable, not only to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
but to the entire Communist movement. 


* 


Soviet youth, the Komsomol in particular, is being given a prominent place 
y the Party’s leaders in the campaign to fulfill Khrushchev’s plans for agriculture 
| industrial and economic development. Clear indications of this are to be 
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found in speeches by Khrushchev—particularly in Kiev, where he expressed 
dissatisfaction at the fact that representatives of the younger generation had not 
been called upon to take part in the discussion on agriculture in the Ukraine—and 
in the various appeals addressed to the country’s youth, which is being drawn 
into all kinds of conferences organized by the Central Committee. 


These appeals to youth are more easily appreciated if one bears in mind 
various articles in the Soviet press which testify to the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in the Komsomol. Kommunist (1961, No. 3) published an article by 
Bueva entitled “Creative Work is the Foundation of a Communist Educati 
of Youth.” Aolodoi kommunist (1961, No. 2) printed an article by Komso: 
Central Committee Secretary V. Mironenko urging young people to “new ; 
great achievements.” This draws attention to the failure of Komsomol org: 
zations to carry out the obligations undertaken in the sphere of agriculture: 


The fundamental cause for this lies in the fact that organizational work has 
given way to ostentation and idle talk, that there is no concrete approach to the 
matter in hand, no day-to-day control. ... The fact that many Komsomol sections 
are still producing low corn yields can only be explained by the complacency and 
short-sightedness of Komsomol leaders in the Ukraine and the Kuban. 


In the same issue, two Komsomo!l officials call for improvements in organi- 
zation, declaring: “We still have Komsomol workers who work only on instruc- 
tions from higher authority. “Why should we hurry?’ they argue, ‘better wait 
and see’” (page 15). They continue: 

It is essential to begin a relentless fight against garrulity and empty talk, to make 
it increasingly difficult for idlers and chatterboxes in the Komsomol to hide behind 
the overall achievements of the republic, the krai, the oblast, city or raion. . . . But 
criticism must not develop into mere bureaucracy (page 17). 


This issue of Mo/odoi Kommunist also contains an account of living and working 
conditions in the virgin lands. In an interview, a certain Khristenko, who became 
director of a large sovkhoz in the Karaganda Oblast at the age of twenty-three, 
states: 

Every year, 120—30 workers enter the sovkhoz and 90—100 are dismissed or 
leave for the central regions. The labor turnover is still very high... The main 
reason is that there is a noticeable shortage of housing . . . As a rule, workers leaving 
the sovkhoz are those who live in dark, cold quarters to heat which much expensive 
coal, transported over long distances, has to be used (page 23). 


* 


Continuing his memoirs (Novy mir, 1961, No. 2), Ilya Ehrenburg recalls 
memories of Pasternak. After the Doctor Zhivago affair, it would seem as though 
Pasternak’s name had been obliterated from the columns of the Soviet press; 
but now, a little over six months after his death and three years after the decision 
to award him a Nobel Prize, he receives from Ehrenburg an appraisal that is 
appropriate in tone if disputable in content. Having expressed his “chagrin” atter 
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ling the manuscript of Zhivago, Ehrenburg now expresses high regard for its 


thor, both as a poet and as a personality. He writes: 


I am convinced that he wrote [Doctor Zhivago] in all sincerity. It has some 
triking pages on Nature and love; but too much space is given over to what the 
uthor had not [himself] seen or heard. The book is supplemented by some mar- 
velous verse, which, as it were, cancels out the spiritual inaccuracy of the prose... 


Ehrenburg goes on: “I am convinced that Pasternak had no thought of doing 


rm to our country, as was asserted in the Union of Writers when he was expelled 


n membership.” Thus, the resolution of the Union of Writers is, as it were, 
illed by this rehabilitation through the agency of an influential supporter 
he Communist regime. 

Ehrenburg relates many other things that had hitherto been passed over in 
ice. Writing of the tragic death of the poet Mandelshtam, exiled to Siberia 
ler Stalin, he writes: 

Whom could he harm—this poet, sick in body, who was endowed with that gift 
of music in verse that peoples the nights? In early 1952, V. Merkulov, an agronomist 
from Bryansk, came to me and described how Osip Emilevich had died in 1940, 
10,000 kilometers from his native city [St. Petersburg]. A sick man, he read the 

nets of Petrarch by the camp fire. In him there lived true courage, which persisted 
hroughout his life... 


In the same issue, Ehrenburg recalls the death of some Georgian poets during 
1¢ Stalin terror. He quotes a few lines from a book by Gurama Asatiani in which 
sian Tabidze, Paolo Yashvili, Dzhavakhishvili, Mitsishvili and others are 
cribed as having fallen victim to “inveterate enemies of the people,” whereas 
tact they died as the result of persecutions under Stalin (Yashvili committed 


iicide under the pressure of Stalin’s regime). Ehrenburg describes how in 1957 


was in Tbilisi and saw the New Year in at the house of the Georgian poet 


;. Leonidze: “Suddenly the toasts broke off: we raised our glasses and remained 
silent—before us were Titsian Tabidze and Paolo. . 


” 
. 


it may well be supposed that these reminiscences will stir the feelings of other 
of letters and their friends in the Soviet Union. 
Lolly Lvov 


New Contributors 


riEGER, Martin. Born in 1922. Doctor of Law. Studicd at the universities of Vienna, Paris, 
»w and Luxemburg. Now lives in Vienna and is engaged in research and writing on Soviet affairs. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1961 


1 Text of Khrushchev’s report of January 29 
to plenary session of Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee published. 

Publication of letter from Soviet represen- 
tative V. A. Zorin to chairman of UN General 
Assembly regarding elections in Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

Soviet communications delegation headed 
by Minister of Postal Services and Telecom- 
munications N. D. Psurtsev leaves for Helsinki. 

Deputy Foreign Minister V.S. Semenov 
flies from Cairo to Addis Ababa to attend 
Third Session of UN Economic Commission 
for Africa. 

Announcement of arrival in Leningrad of 
Hungarian military delegation. 

Soviet-Bulgarian trade talks end in Moscow. 

Hungarian military delegation arrives in 
Stalingrad. 

Exhibition of entries for 1961 Lenin art 
prizes opens in Moscow. 

Successful completion of gas 
operations at Stalinabad reported. 


drilling 


2 Soviet-Swedish trade agreement for 1961 
signed in Stockholm. 

Arrival of Turkish trade delegation in 
Moscow announced. 

Announcement of arrival in Berlin of Soviet 
trade union leader V. V. Grishin to attend 
Twenty-Second Session of Executive Commit- 
tee of World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Presidium of Academy of Sciences adopts 
resolution to set up Institute of the Economics 
of the World Socialist System. 

General meeting of Academy of Sciences 
opens in Moscow. 

Eleventh Annual Meeting on Nuclear 
Spectroscopy ends in Riga. 

Fourth Annual Meeting of Soviet Inter- 
national Law Association in Moscow. 

Commencement of construction of 74-km.- 
long gas pipeline for town of Beloretsk (Bash- 
kir ASSR) announced. 

First section of Yasnovka Deep Mine 
brought into operation. 

Leningrad—Malaya Vishera section of Lenin- 
grad—Moscow railroad brought into operation 
after electrification. 
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Khrushchev arrives in Tbilisi to attend Trans- 
caucasian agricultural conference. 

Ambassador to Turkey N.S. Ryzhoy de- 
livers note to Turkish government conc: rning 
construction of rocket-launching site 
Turkish territory. 

Temporary Chargé d’Affaires of Yeren 
arrives in Moscow. 

Group of Soviet railroad engineers flies 


from Moscow to Damascus to assist in planning 
line from Kamishly to Latakia. 
Agreement signed in Helsinki for laying 
of cable between Leningrad and Helsinki. 
Report of performance by Bolshoi Hallet 


troupe in Cairo Opera House. 


Satellite weighing 6.5 tons launched b) 
proved multi-stage rocket. 

Brezhnev receives Icelandic Ambassador 
in connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials. 


Kosygin receives UAR Ambassador. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary Geor- 
gadze receives delegation of youth workers 
from Ghana. 

Sixteenth session of Soviet-Bulgarian Sci- 
entific and Technical Cooperation Com- 
mission ends in Moscow. 

Decision to build new 4.5-km. road bridge 
over River Kama at Perm reported. 


Text of Khrushchev’s speech of February 1 
at conference of North Caucasian agricultur- 
alists published. 

Publication of Soviet note on three-power 
conference on ending nuclear testing. 


Khrushchev’s letter to chairman of session of 
UN Economic Commission for Africa pub- 
lished. 


Report that note has been handed to Italian 


Ambassador regarding the provision of 
military bases in Sardinia for West German 
troops. 


Arrival in Delhi of Soviet health delegation 
headed by Minister of Health S. V. Kurashov 
to attend Fourteenth World Health Assembly. 

Soviet-Rumanian cultural and scientific 
agreement for 1961—62 signed in Moscow. 














7 Brezhnev receives UAR Ambassador. 

Kosygin receives Thai Ambassador. 
Mikoyan receives UAR Ambassador. 

Soviet delegation flies to Peking for trade 

| economic talks. 

Fifteenth anniversary of Latvian Academy 
f Sciences. 

Report of discovery of new natural gas 
eposits in Southern Kyzylkum. 


8 Soviet governmental delegation arrives in 
Delhi. 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Society delegation 
rives in Peking. 
Soviet-Albanian cultural and scientific co- 
ration agreement for 1961—62 signed in 
sSCcOW. 
icelandic Ambassador calls on Foreign 
Minister Gromyko. 


9 Brezhnev flies to Guinea. 
Canadian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Gromyko receives Yemen Chargé d’ Affaires. 
Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Inter- 
tional Telecommunications Convention 
med in Geneva on December 21, 1959. 


10 Conference of agriculturalists from the Central 

ick Earth Zone opens in Voronezh with 
~hrushchev present. 

Announcement that note has been handed 
» French Ambassador in connection with air 
neident near Algiers involving Brezhnev’s 
reraft and French fighter plane. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
id New Zealand Prime Minister published. 

\nnouncement of arrival of delegation of 

viet scientists in Jakarta. 

Finnish Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow 

unofficial visit. 

Report of completion of 500-kW electric 
ower line across the Yenisei at Yermolaevo. 
Soviet chess championships end in Moscow. 


11 Soviet Party delegation arrives in Tirana for 
Fourth Congress of Albanian Workers’ Party. 
Statement by Soviet Embassy in Morocco 

air incident near Algiers published. 


12 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from 
Voronezh, 
Khrushchev’s speech of February 7 at 
agricultural conference in Tbilisi published. 
French reply to Soviet complaint about air 


cident near Algiers published. 


13 Khrushchev receives Tunisian Ambassador. 
Khrushchev receives UAR Ambassador. 
Mikoyan receives Finnish Foreign Minister. 


14 TASS announcement of launching of space 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


2 
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rocket toward Venus from orbiting satellite. 
Khrushchev receives Turkish Ambassador. 
Plenary session of board of Soviet Union 
of Journalists opens in Moscow. 
Pavlodar power station begins commercial 
operation. 


Soviet government statement on Lumumba’s 
death published. 

Announcement of dispatch by Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Society of 50,000 tons 
of flour, 10,000 meters of cloth and 1,500 tons 
of cement to Yemen. 


Khrushchev’s reply to Kennedy’s message of 
congratulations on launching of space rocket 
to Venus published. 

Pospelov’s speech of February 14 at Fourth 
Congress of Albanian Workers’ Party in 
Tirana published. 

Gromyko receives Canadian Ambassador. 

Chairman of Indonesian National Planning 
Council arrives in Moscow. 

Sovict-Turkish trade agreement for 1961 
signed in Moscow. 


Publication of joint Soviet-Guinean commu- 
niqué on talks held during Brezhnev’s visit 
to Guinea. 

Brezhnev arrives in Ghana. 

UAR Ambassador leaves Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives Chairman of Indonesian 
National Planning Council. 


Khrushchev’s speech of February 11 in 
Voronezh published. 
Moscow. 


Kosygin flies to India from 


Joint Soviet-Ghana statement on Brezhnev’s 
visit to Ghana published. 

Brezhnev’s speech in Ghana published. 

Brezhnev arrives in Budapest. 

Delegation of USSR—Great Britain Society 
flies from Moscow to London. 

Completion of gas pipeline to Sterlitomak 
reported. 


Decree of Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers on reorganization of Ministry of 
Agriculture published. 

Announcement of appointment of P.S. 
Kuchumov as Chairman of newly-formed All- 
Union Association “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika,” 
which is to control sales of agricultural 
machinery, spare parts, artificial fertilizers, etc. 
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Conference of agriculturalists from central 
RSFSR opens in Moscow with Khrushchev 
present. 

Brezhnev returns to Moscow. 

Force 4 earthquake recorded on southern 
coast of Crimea. 


Ceremony in Moscow to mark the forty-third 
anniversary of the Soviet armed forces. 

Head of East German trade delegation to 

USSR arrives in Moscow. 
Announcement of adoption by Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of resolution 
on electrification of Soviet agriculture between 
1961 and 1965. 

Forty-third anniversaries of the Soviet Army 
and Navy. 

Speech by Defense Minister Malinovsky 
published. 

Announcement of signing in Rome of 
cooperation agreement between the Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and the 
Italy—USSR Society. 

Soviet-East German trade agreement for 
1961 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-North Korean trade agreement for 
1961 signed in Moscow. 

Completion of Shebelinka—Ostrogozhsk 
main gas pipeline reported. 

Soviet trade delegation flies to Belgrade. 


Brezhnev receives Canadian Ambassador in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials. 

Report on trip by group of foreign diplomats 
from embassies in Moscow to Georgia. 

Council of Ministers names the University 
for the Friendship of Peoples after Patrice 
Lumumba. 

Announcement of first deliveries 
superphosphate factory in Chardzhou. 

Announcement of commencement of regular 
flights by aircraft An-10A on Khabarovsk— 
Magadan route. 


from 


Publication of Khrushchev’s message of 
February 22 to Nehru concerning death of 
Lumumba. 

Details of Venus rocket published. 

Announcement of resolution adopted by 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
for improved marketing of surplus agricultural 
produce from collective farms. 


Publication of decree of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium of February 25 on creation of State 
Purchasing Committee (State Committee for 
State Purchases). 


27 Brezhnev receives Moroccan Ambassador. 
Government delegations from the USSR, 
Belorussian SSR and Ukrainian SSR leave for 
Vienna to attend UN conference on diplo- 
matic relations and immunity. 
All-Union conference of doctors and health- 
epidemiology workers opens in Moscoy 
Report of production of exper tal 
models of GAZ-53F and GAZ-52 truck 


28 Kozlov’s speech of February 27 at rec 
in Mongolian embassy published. 
Publication of letter from Khrushch 
Brezhnev to King Hassan II of Morc« 
death of his father Mohammed V. 
Announcement of proposed visit by I:anias 
Prime Minister to USSR to meet Khru 
Soviet government delegation arriy: 
Berlin to attend fourteenth session of Co 
Soviet-North Korean cultural and scientiti 
cooperation agreement for 1961 signed in 
Pyongyang. 
Soviet-North Vietnam cultural and scicntific 
cooperation agreement for 1961 signed in | |anoi. 


Changes and Appointments 


6 P.A. Abrasimov replaced by B. A. Arist 
ambassador to Poland. 


11 P.I. Doronin replaced by P. A. Abrasimo 
First Secretary, Smolensk Oblast Party ‘ 
mittee. 

M. K. Lazurenko released from his | 
First Secretary, Lvov Oblast Party Con 
in connection with his transfer to other duties. 


I. S. Grushevsky appointed First Seerctary, 
Lvov Oblast Party Committee. 


26 N. G. Ignatov and L. R. Korniets app: 
respectively Chairman and First Dey 
Chairman of State Purchasing Con 
(State Committee for State Purchases). 


N. T. Kalchenko replaced by V. Shcherbitsky 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian SSR. 
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